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HISTORICAL SUMMARY OF THE RUSSIAN 
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Ir the most intelligent man moving in common English or French 
society were suddenly asked to give a brief, a elear, and a connected 
account of all the transactions of the Russian War—from the be- 
ginning of it to its present stage—he would first, perhaps, be sur_ 
prised that anybody should need such information. But he would 
immediately be still more surprised to find how difficult it was for 
him to furnish it; that, instead of being able to state, offhand, in 
their real order and due arrangement, the facts required, he would 
be obliged to ask time for reflection; and then, even, time to 
make some references. He would discover that he had, indeed, in 
his mind an idea of all the events; but that his impressions, 
though very vivid respecting the principal particulars, were, 
after all, a mass of anachronous entanglement and historical 
confusion. 

In some degree, this is always the case upon the occurrence of 
momentous and protracted international changes—until time has 
been given to the public to free itself from the first excitements, and 


WAR: 


ITS COMMENCEMENT TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


rom the multifarious, but transitory, delusions by which they 
are attended. Perhaps, indeed, the very facilities which now 
exist for publishing diurnally every premature version which 
may arrive of affairs interesting to the public, have contributed 
to heap upon the progressive reports of this great war a bur- 
| den of crude messages and announcements, .which confuse the 


to learn the story as to recall it succinctly, and to unlearn the many 
successive misstatements of it. Already, the newspaper records of 
a single year of stimulating and, to our generation, novel and por- 
tentous intelligence—with second versions, and third versions, and 
corrections and alterations—exceed in bulk the immense history 
in which Gibbon chronicles the stupendous revolutions, the many 
memorable conflicts, and the countless European vicissitudes, of 
fifteen centuries. 

It is time to weed this literary wilderness; to preserve only what 
is valuable; to put even that in its right place; and to supply a 


true chronicle of facts; and, in short, we have not so much 


compendious, lucid, and reliable narrative of a conflict which 
might be said to have been long impending, and yet which yir- 
tually took Europe and the world by surprise. 


FIRST PERIOD : INVASION OF MOLDO-WALLACHIA; AND 
STATE OF RUSSIAN TROOPS. 

It was towards the end of August, 1853, that the first Vienna Note 
was declined by the Porte; and not very long afterwards, that the 
second was peremptorily rejected by the Czar. But nearly three months 
earlier, orders had been dispatched from St. Petersburg to carry the Rus- 
sian divisions forcibly across the Pruth into the Turkish territory—thus 
making war, but rot declaring it. On the 3rd of July the order was exe- 
cuted. Those rich corn countries were seized ; taxes for the maintenance of 
eighty thousand troops were imposed by the Czar upon four millions of 
the subjects of Abdul-Medjid-Khan, and contracts for nine months 
were based on these new imposts; the Danube, the greatest inland 
highway of commerce in Europe, was brought under the invader’s im- 
mediate and stringent control; the Hospodars were deposed; a Pro- 
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visional Administration, at the head of which Prince. Michael Gort- 
schakoff was nominated to represent with supreme powers the 
undefinable Protectorate of Nicholas, was established; and, in short, 
the Czar, carried into effect the very claims concerning the admissi- 
bility of which he was at the same time holding an illusory discussion 
with all Europe. The movement was made suddenly and rapidly. In 
the very first instance fifty thousand troops—of which, perhaps, a third 
was cavalry, and which were attended with proportionate parks of 
artillery (seventy-two guns, in fact, of large calibre)—were pushed into 
Moldavia; and these troops were virtually but the advanced guard of 
the intended army of occupation. Two immense lines of march—one 
from the centreof European Russia, and another, equally long, from the 
very confines of Asia, were all alive with armed men, succeeding each 
other, and pressing forward to a common destination. From Kherson 
and Kief moved those who were to replace the garrison of Bessarabia ; 
and the vacant and remoter cantonments were, in their turn, supplied 
by the advancing columns of Taurida and the Don Cossacks of Pul- 
towa and the Ukraine. They came—the children of ancient and bar- 
barous races—various in costume, in stature, in complexion, in manners, 
in arms; but all gathered and drilled into the one huge system of 
military tyranny and religious fanaticism. The worst and cheapest 
troops came first. This method is essentially Asiatic. We picked our 
men to send the most efficient; and the French have included, in their 
expeditionary divisions, a part at least, and a large part, of their best 
soldiery ; and if, when these had gone, the army of the Baltic con- 
sisted of very young soldiers, they were at least armed, provisioned, 
accoutred, and trained with even additional liberality and more scrupu- 
lous caution. Very different from such troops were the Russian soldiers 
who now poured into Moldavia. Perhaps there is no armed body in 
the service of the Czar which ever derives the full and fair measure of 
provisions, of clothing, and of equipment, represented on paper by their 
cost. If there be such a body, it is that of the 60,000 or 70,000 
Guards. The chief particular in the annual expenses of the State is 
that of the support of its armaments; and, in theory, the country 
being considered, sufficient sums are, perhaps, apportioned to the pur- 
pose. But in practice these sums are misappropriated; a great part 
of the money is intercepted before it can reach the soldier. Corrup- 
tion and venality corrode all departments of the military administration, 
The Guards being constantly under the eye of the Sovereign, escape 
most of the frauds, which, where they can be practised, injure alike 
the treasury of the State, and the comfort and efficiency of its de- 
fenders. In less favoured regiments, a gold imperial must be spent, in 
order to do badly, what a silver rouble ought to have done well. The 
Colonels grow rich, while the soldiers perish of cold and want. 

But when it is the system to select for the first hardships of every 
enterprise, that part of the soldiery who are the most reduced and 
damaged by the effect of these practices, it may easily be conceived in 
what condition some of the half-starved Russian divisions, after a 
fatiguing march through difficult countries, appeared in the Princi- 
palities. We speak not of those who had but to cross the Pruth from 
the borders of Bessarabia, but of the great masses who were simul- 
taneously hurried from distant points to support the advanced guard. 
The first hardships, in truth, were not for the first comers. These were 
naturally the nearest. Osten-Sacken’s corps was in movement behind, 
when Gortschakoff and Liiders were entering the Turkish territory. 

The Czar had long succeeded in raising a party in his favour in 
Moldo-Wallachia ; but, be it observed, it was only a party; it was not 
the people, it was such a party as he has in Prussia, orin Baden. That 
such a party existed in the Principalities, is proved by the fact that, 
before the Russians had sent one soldier across the Pruth, the Divan of 
Moldavia assembled, on the 14th of June, at Jassy, and there voted an 
address of sympathy and homage to the Emperor Nicholas. Under 
the circumstances of the crisis, sympathy and homage amounted to an 
invitation, which he scarcely needed. 

Five days after Prince Gortschakoff had passed the frontier stream 
(more fatal than the Rubicon), he assisted at a “Te Deum,” which 
was intoned with solemnity at St. Spiridion, the great Greek Church of 
Jassy. 

A week later—that is, on the 15th of July—instead of the seventy- 
two guns with which the Russians had entered the country, they pos- 
sessed in Jassy alone 144 heavy pieces of artillery; and this great 
park and 40,000 men were instantly directed to advance upon the 
Danube. In another fortnight, having put this formidable column 
upon the march, Prince Gortschakoff was 160 miles away, at Bucharest, 
exchanging compliments with the Bishops, who had there assembled 
te give him welcome. ‘[hus he was solemnly received in the respective 
chief cities of the two provinces. Between his stay in the first of these 
capitals and his arrival in the other, Ghika, the Hospodar, had sent to 
the Sultan a memorial of so equivocal a nature that it was considered 
a renunciation of the Ottoman allegiance. Under this impression, 
which was perhaps just, Abdul-Medjid deprived him at once of the 
title to that office, from the exercise of which he had already been 
practically excluded. First the Russians robbed him of the possession, 
and then the Divan deposed him from the dignity. The invaders, with 
whom he temporised, terminated his jurisdiction de facto; and the 
Suzerain, whom he betrayed, abrogated it de ture. Ghika shortly 
afterwards explained his conduct, and waa re-admitted into partial con- 
fidence at Constantinopie. 

The Czar felt that he had now taken steps from which he could not 
recede without incurring humiliations abroad which might impair his 
authority at home, and, perchance, imperil his dynastv. The arma- 
ments of Russia, therefore—to use a favourite term of our diploma- 
tists—proceeded with such activity, that they were ap»irent to the 
most casual observation; and, not content with the re »trces in his 
hands, the Autocrat decreed, on the 23rd of July, a new conscription of 
seven inthe thousand. Meanwhile, a concentric despatch of troops was 
continued from all the southern provinces of the empire upon Bessa~- 
rabia. They arrived, diseased, ill-provisioned, exhausted, after a de- 
solating march of sometimes thousands of miles, over roadless countries, 


MEASURES TAKEN BY THE DIVAN; AND FIRST 
PROCEEDENGS OF THE INVADER. 

On the other side, the Sultan was not inattentive to events, nor un- 
equal to his dangerous and difficult position, He had to provide 
against attacks in Asia, as well as to guard the European seat of his 
Government. So early as the 23rd June, Selim Pacha was nominated 
Seraskier in Anatolia, and a large army was placed under his com- 
mand. The choice of this officer was‘as unfortunate as that of Omer 
Pacha in Europe was judicious and happy. The first object was to 
provide against the advance of the Russians from Georgia along the 
southern shores of the Black Sea—an advance which, unopposed, 
would place Constantinople in a worse position than if the invaders, 
having forced the Balkans, lay encamped in the European province 
of Roumelia, which corresponds to the home counties of London, In 
this other position, the capital might still rescue the empire; and, with 
the Allied fleets in the Bosphorus, and off the Golden Horn, might await 
events with tranquil defiance. More than this, a Russian army in 


Roumelia might be said to have crossed the Balkans only to perish, A | 


victory near Adrianople, over a fresh aud vigorous Anglo-French army, 
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would, to those wearied troops, be a moral impossibility; while retreat 
over the mountains would offer the alternative of certain annihilation. 
But, if a large force from the Transcaucasian provinces could succeed 
in pushing through Erzeroum and Trebizond, and occupying Anatolia, 
then both the Channel of Constantinople and the Straits of the Darda- 
nelles would be effectually cozmmanded by the enemy; the key of the 
entrance of the Black Sea would be in his hands; and he could im- 
prison in those waters, or exclude from them, the maritime defenders 
of the Porte. A favourable moment would then allow the Russian 
legions to be thrown across into the very metropolis. 

This Asiatic danger being averted, Omer Pacha was appointed the 
Turkish Generalissimo in Europe; and so soon as the news of Prince 
Gortschakoff’s invasion had reached the Divan, Omer was ordered to 
break down all the bridges over the Danube, and immediately to adopt 
what strategic measures he deemed advisable for the defence of the 
State. This was on the 11th July. At that time the French were 
holding their camp at Helfaut, and we our camp at Chobham. There 
was a great and unaccustomed activity in all our dockyards and 
arsenals. The same noise of preparation resounded in France. 
But the fleets were still in Besiha Bay. We feared not that we could be 
locked out from the future scenes of naval conflict; Woronzoff and his 
troops were a thousand miles inland to the East, the Turkish levies of 
the new Seraskier lay between, and the castles of the Dardanelles 
were in the proper custody. All this was true, and we knew it; but 
not one great General was in the service of Russia, a fact on which we 
could not then presume; and one great General, aided by fortune, and 
commanding in Armenia, might have reversed the conditions we have 
enumerated and made a speedy and disastrous change in all the cir- 
cumstances of the situation. It was still a time of political suspense; 
and while Omer Pacha was proceeding to the Danube and Prince 
Gortschakoff was exercising all the despotic powers of a conqueror in 
the Turkish territory beyond that river, actually pressing into his service 
by forced enlistment the very Boyards whom he could not induce by per- 
suasion to join the cause of the invaders; while the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine was at Odessa, urging forward with vehemence the concentra- 
tion of troops, the euttit of vessels, and the accumulation of all the means 
of an immediate and desperate struggle; while Italy and Hungary and 
Poland displayed new signs of disquietude ; while Austria was repairing 
her financial resources and silently collecting her military strength; 
while Servia and Bosnia were breaking into insurrection; while the 
Ottoman Empire was conyulsed with its prodigious exertions to use 
and yet to control the explosive passions which now raged and ravened 
for a yent—while, for example, at Aleppo, on the 9th of August, a con- 
spiracy to murder all the Christians was with difficulty assuaged (rather 
than suppressed) ; while already the clash of arms began to be heard, 
and blood to flow, on the banks of the Danube;—while this was the 
state of Europe, war was yet nowhere declared, not even by Turkey. And 
to show the wonderful delusion of men’s minds, we may mention that 
so late as the 17th of August the Austrian Consul-General at Bucharest 
announced in a letter which was at once published, that he had re- 
ceived positive news of the establishment of peace, 

Trade was not yet quite suspended, and corn was shipped from 
Odessa in very considerable quantities, just twelve days before 
the Austrian Consul’s very Austrian announcement. But great 
storms began now to sweep the Black Sea, while the presence and 
the proceedings of the Russians in Greater Wallachia imposed new 
difficulties on the export of grain from that important cereal outlet and 
emporium. On the 25th, it was known that one thousand vessels would 
be required at the Sulineh Mouth to ship the arrears. It is, therefore, 
not surprising, if we take this as but a sample of the difficulties arising, 
that something very nearly approaching to a dearth was felt at the 
close of 1853. That year, which had begun, with so fair a promise, 
ended in gloom and alarm, A scarcity prevailed; a pestilence im- 
pended ; after forty years of peace, improvement, and civilisation, a vast 
war, to be waged with new and more terrible implements of destruction, 
was at hand; and none could promise themselves that they should 
witness its termination. 

Darker and darker, by swift gradations, became the colour of events. 
The cholera and the hosts of General Liiders were heard of together in 
Bessarabia, and together they entered Brailow. On the 1st of Septem- 
ber the Sultan ordered an immediate additional levy of 80,000 men, 
which was answered on the 24th by a ukase of the Czar, calling out a 
new conscription, though he had, only two months and a day before, 
by a similar measure, torn so many thousands of his wretched serfs, 
(the only wealth of the Muscovite Boyards) from their agricultural 
labours. 

Four days after the Sultan’s Hatti Sheriff, Prince Gortschakoff, who 
was at Bucharest, about twenty-five miles from the great river which he 
had orders to pass, issued a proclamation, concluding with these ex- 
traordinary words :—*“ Russia is called to annihilate Paganism, and” 
those who would oppose her in that sacred mission shall be annihi- 
lated with the Pagans! Long life to the Czar! Long life to the 
Deity of the Russians!” So the expressions have been, and, no 
doubt, with literal exactitude, translated. but it is quite evident 
that the virtual meaning, in Russ, of the words rendered by “ long 
life to,” is “hurrah for,” and that the mention of the Supreme Being, 
by a brutal and illiterate soldier, unused to composition, was intended 
as merely symbolical ‘of the particular religious cause for which he was 
come to do battle. But, even, with this palliation, a more barbarous 
manifesto could scarcely be cited; and the precedence given to the 
cheer for the Czar over the cheer for the Czar’s Maker (unless a cli- 
max was intended by the accomplished author), indicates the very 
peculiar nature of Russian fanaticism. In truth, fanatics have always 
fought well; and these poor slaves fight badly. Therefore they 
are not real fanatics. We shall find, in addition to this, that 
they are badly led by their generals; and it is a very curious fact, which 
the history of the present war seems*likely to corroborate, that Russia 
never yet produced a leader of troops who was of the highest order. 
Every other great military nation can, in its own annals, point to 
scores of such commanders—except, indeed, Prussia; and Prussia has 
not, perhaps, been long enough a Power of Europe to have yet produced 
another Frederick. 

Two days after Prince Gortschakoff’s proclamation, the sentiments of 
the Wallachians might be conjectured from the proceedings to which 
the Russian General was obliged to resort. Several Boyards were ar- 
rested on the charge of corresponding with Omer Pacha, And what if 
this were true? War was not declared; Russia herself was at pains 
to represent the invasion of the Principalities as no invasion at all; 
but, emphatically, a peaceful occupation, executed without the least 
breach of amity between the Czar and that Potentate, who, besides, 
was certainly the Sovereign of these Boyards. Yet they are cast into 
prison, for being but suspected of writing to a high officer in the ser- 
vice of their own Monarch, the Czar’s good friend. 

On the 10th, the French Ambassador to the Porte, became 
so uneasy that, on his own responsibility, he ordered three French 
frigates; and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, yielding to his persuasions, 
ordered, in like manner, three English frigates, to ascend the Sea of 
Marmora, and to moor at the entrance of the Bosphorus. This was 
but a slight and sorupulous demonstration. Far more decisive ad- 
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vances of the enemy were progressively occurring; and Giurgevo, on 
the north bank of the Danube, facing Rustchuk, was selected, instead 
of Fokschani, at the base of the Crapack hills, to be the scene of the 
chief Russian camp. The mouths of the river were now filled with 
corn, which could not be exported. These accumulations, on the 17th 
of September, amounted to 40,000 kilogrammes of white wheat, 9000 
of red, 16,)00 of maize, and 25,000 of rye. 

The last fruitless diplomatic effort before Turkey declared war—an 
effort on the one side to come to an understanding, and on the other to 
overreach; Europe—was the conference at Olmiitz, where the Czar tried 
his personal influence over the young Emperor Francis Joseph. Nicho- 
las arrived at Warsaw on the 20th of September, and thence reached 
Olmiitz on the 23rd. Seven days later, he was again at Warsaw, dis- 
appointed and bafiled, as it was commonly imagined, in all the objects 
of his late visit—a visit which had not been undertaken until Envoy 
after Envoy (each of higher reputation than his predecessor) had failde 
at Vienna. We know not, for our part, with what understanding the 
two Monarchs separated. The subsequent conduct of Austria is, per- 
haps, the best light by which we can guide our conjectures; and, what- 
ever praise may be due to Francis Joseph, this retlection will occur to 
everybody, that he might have earned a still higher praise, for he might 
have prevented the European conflict altogether. 

As if to alarm England, the exaggerated statements of Russia’s 
power, and of her means of war, were accompanied by the announce- 
ment of occasional victories, menacing India in their results, Thus, 
we now heard how General Perewski, Governor of Orenburg, had 
stormed Ahmetzi, and had laid open the road to Khiva. 


SECOND PERIOD: HOSTILITIES AFTER TURKEY, BUT 
BEFORE ENGLAND AND FRANCE, HAD DECLARED WAR. 
It was not till the beginning of October that the Sultan, who could 

wait no longer for the Allies, and, indeed, no longer restrain the eager- 

ness of his own people, formally declared war against Russia, and 
decreed that 150,000 fresh troops should be raised and organised at 
once, for the defence of Islam. ‘The Czar, when this heroic act of the 

“ sick man” was anneunced te him, declared that, “from that moment 

forth, he #etracted all his concessions.” What his concessions had re- 

cently been to Turkey, or what concessions he meant, it would have 
been perplexing to determine. 

The declaration of war could not have been further delayed. Even 
before it was possible for the news to have reached the Danube, about 
1300 Redifs suddenly passed the river, and made a foray on the Rus- 
sian side. ‘They met part of Liiders’ division, fought their way success- 
fully back to the water’s edge, and recrossed in safety with their spoils, 

Omer Pacha had been diligently employed in organising his wild 
troops since the early part of July; and, with the aid of some European 
officers (chiefly French ), belonging to the Artillery, Engineers, and other 
military classes and denominations, he soon saw himself at the head of an 
army in which he could place confidence, and which proved itself equal 
to all the exigences of the war. The Turks are patient and hardy in 
the field; their courage—where they have not reason either to distrust 
or to despise their own commander—is proverbial, and has been pro- 
verbial for more than four hundred years. But since they first broke 
into Europe, many improvements in the material instruments of war 
have necessitated corresponding changes in the tactics of an army. 
Mahmoud, the late Sultan, perceived this; and he determined to revo- 
lutionise his military establishment, and to substitute the “ Frank” wea- 
pons and the “ Frank ” discipline forthe arms and system of his people 
After he had destroyed the Janissaries, and before he could supply their 
place with his new troops, came the last Russian invasion. How absurd 
it would be to draw any conclusion respecting the comparative effi- 
ciency of Turkish and Russian soldiers, from the events of that war 
may be perceived at a glance. A regular Russian army encountering, 
not a regular ‘Turkish army, but a rabble of armed Turks, who had just 
abandoned their national mode of battle and had not acquired familiarity 
with even the rudiments o the new system, cannot, by its exploits, give 
us any criterion whatever by which to judge whether such an army of 
Russians ought, or ought not, to defeat a proportionately numerous 
Turkish force, well disciplined, well equipped, and well commanded, 

The problem was soon to be solved in a manner which astonished all 
Europe. Omer Pacha, having duly received notification that war was 
declared, granted yet three weeks to all neutral flags to pass to and fro 
on the Danube, and proclaimed that this licence would terminate on 
the 25th of the month then current, October. All Russian subjects 
resident in Turkey were placed under Austrian protection. The elec- 
tion of the monk Anthinos to the Patriarchate of Constantinople— 
although he had two competitors of the Russian party, who would 
have given 60,000 piasters for the post—shows the feeling which at this 
date, prevailed in the capital. There was no necessity for our fleets to 
remain where they unhappily did remain all that year. The Russians 
were diligently using the Black Sea as a highway for the movement 
of troops, the re-arrangement of strategic posts, and the transit of pro- 
visions, arms, and ammunition. For example, 5,000 Russian soldiers, 
whom the fleets might have intercepted, were landed in October at Redout 
Kaleh to succour the army of the Caucasus, and to attack Batoum ; 
and many operations which have since entailed severe fighting and 
great bloodshed, in Asia as well as in Europe, were by our supineness 
and hesitation (for we could have paralysed in a moment all those move- 
ments) allowed to be quietly accomplished. Un the 1st November M, de 
la Cour was recalled, and General (now Marshal) Baraguay d’Hilliers 
appointed Ambassador at Constantinople on the part of the J’rench 
Emperor. 

BATTLE OF OLTENITZA. 

It was the next day (November 2nd)/ that Omer Pacha began to 
cross the Danube. He had been ordered by the Turkish Government 
to break down allthe bridges. ‘That this alone would have been a very 
inadequate precaution, the finished soldier who was charged with the pro- 
tection of Turkey, perfectly well knew. Butit is very frequently possible 
to do more towards defending a river on the enemy’s side of it than on 
your own—on the farther, in fact, than on the hither bank, A long 
line of river cannot, with equal forces, be so guarded as to hinder the 
enemy from somewhere crossing it in strength ; but, firstly, such a position 
may be taken as to place him at a disadvantage when he does cross; 
and, secondly, the defender of the river may himself cross, and strike a 
heavy blow against the enemy in some unguarded and vulnerable 
point, and then return, to watch for another chance. Omer Pacha 
adopted both these plans. Establishing securely his communications 
with the sea through Varna, and rendering Schumla, at the distange o 
thirty miles inland, impregnable, he collected such a force of infantry 
and artillery around and within easy reach of that powerful basis 
that by always refusing, as military men say, the right wing o 
his position, and throwing the left forward, which it will be seen 
he did throughout, he was sure, at the very least, of fulfilling his 
trust, and of defending the remainder of Turkey effectually. — For 
of two things, one—either the troops thus thrown diagonally forward 
and outward from his left hand. would succeed in defeating the 
Russians, in which case all was well; or the more advanced wing 
would have to retire, In this case it was diagonally drawn back a* 
it had been thrown forward, gaining more and more strength as th 
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Russians retained less and less, and as it approached the powerful basis 
of the position, viz., the right flink resting on Schumla, Varna, and 
the sea. Now either the Russians would, in that position, fight a general 
battle (and Onrer Pacha could not be better pleased than by such a pro- 
ceeding on their part), or they would retreat to secure their subsistence, 
‘fo turn Omer Pacha’s position by their right, which would be the 
furihest removed from their magazines and supports, and then, while 
his army lay unbarmed and complete in their rear, to venture by a 
large circuit, first towards the west, and subsequently southwards, 
would be to allow him to destroy them at his leisure—which would 
probably be before they had arrived, starving, at the foot of the 
Balkans. 

Having taken these defensive precautions and haying collected a dis- 
posable body sufficient for his purpose, he determined to divert the Rus- 
sians from passing the Danube, by passing it himself. His sudden 
presence would compel the enemy to much marching and counter- 
marching, perhaps even to a great concentration of troops—operations 
not performed without serious fatigue, or without disturbing the com- 
binations, and arresting the more general designs of the hostile com- 
mander. Besides all this, he might inflict some direct and severe loss 
ontheenemy. But the great object was, by a bold movement, to ani- 
mate and cheer his own troops, and to dispel the delusion of Russian 
superiority. 

The arrogance of Prince Gortschakoff, favoured Omer Pacha’s pro- 
ject, in two ways; first, to defeat him after he had assumed so high a 
tone, and after he had spoken of “annihilating the Pagans,” would 
produce only the greater moral effect, if it could bedone; and secondly, 
that very arrogance and over-security of the Prince and his Lieutenants, 
made it more easy to be done. Omer Pacha’s first movements per- 
plexed the Russians ; and this effect, which was certainly obtained, may 
excuse a rather too bold extension and projection of tnat elastic left wing 
which we have described. The extremity of that wing stretched west- 
ward far beyond the junction of the Aluta, and hovered menacingly 
around Lesser Wallachia; and, if Prince Gortschakoff’s commissariat 
had allowed him to collect the mass of his troops against the centre 
of so long a line (upwards of 200 miles), he might at once have split it 
into two, and forced the Danube. But, in war, time is of as much impor- 
tance as space; and Omer Pacha was perfectly well informed of the 
state of the Russian preparations. Add to this that the enemy’s posi- 
tion was itself so straggling as to make it less unsafe and less strate- 
gically incorrect to diffuse and scatter his own, in pursuance of any 
objects then in view. Accordingly, he proceeded to seize an island far 
up the Danube, between Widdin and Kalafat, where a strong body 
belonging to his left wing intrenched themselves firmly. Prince 
Gortschakoff could not conceive what was intended. He adjourned for 
the moment his own passage of the Danube, and even took measures 
to protect his right from being turned, and a disaster incurred in Lesser 
Wallachia. Taking some troops, he, on the Ist November, hurried to 
Slatina on the Aluta, and suspended or altered ail the plans of his cam- 
paign. Omer Pacha, tranquil and firm, saw that amongst other things, 
the effects of a diversion were produced, Since the 19th of October be 
had busily but secretly collected 200 gun-boats at Rutschuk, and with 
these he flung two or three thousand men across, who intrenched 
themselves near Giurgevo. While the Russians were assembling to storm 
this position, which was certain to cost them a greater loss than they 
could inflict, the sword of Omer had but dazzled their eyes. Every 
push told indeed, but the first few passes were only the bewildering 
play of a good weapon in a firm and skilful hand, and were intended to 
secure the opening for a more fatal thrust driven home with greater 
vigour. 

On the 2nd of November, and on the 3rdand 4th, he forced his pas- 
sage fifteen miles lower down from Turtukai to Oltenitza, with 13,000 
men. The Russians were numerically much stronger. But they had 
been, in part, perplexed respecting the designs, and even respecting 
the presence of the Turkish Generalissimo; in part, they were out- 
manceuvred during the actual operations, and in part they were beaten 
fairly on the field. The Turks forced the passage with artillery, held it 
manfully by the bayonet, and then secured it with spade and pickaxe. The 
conflict lasted, omitting the intervals which interrupted it, for three- 
and-twenty hours; and will ever be memorable under the name of the 
Battle of Oltenitza. It was at the very time during which it was con- 
tested that Nicholas was exclaiming in his distant capital, “non con- 
fundar in eternum.” 

The combat, and the manner of it, deserve a special description, 
At Turtukai, or just below it, the Danube is about 1200 yards across; 
but there is an island between the two shores, which island is 600 yards 
distant from the south, and 200 yards distant from the north bank. 
Now, as the Russian margin of the river descends almost to the water’s 
edge, whereas the Turkish shore rises to the immense height of 600 
feet, it is quite evident that the Russians, had they even occupied that 
island, could not have kept it for half an hour against the Turkish 
artillery from the opposite eminence. But they attempted not to 
occupy it; and Omer Pacha, taking it with perfect security and sen- 
sible advantage, planted thereon a strong battery ; for the island, though 
commanded by the south shore, commands the north, and commands 
it irresistibly. All these operations of Omer were managed with the 
calmness and precision of an able game of chess; and the step we have 
just described was the first important move. As it was of decisive 
_ value to put in use this battery on the island, so it was equally de- 
sirable that it should not play over the disembarking Turks—an aim 
which, if it can be avoided, is too nice and critical for a chance-medley 
and hand-to-hand encounter, such as was certain to ensue, For this 
reason, the landing point was chosen not directly in front of the island, 
but lower down, and to the right, so that the battery mentioned should 
effectually protect the ‘Turkish left, by enfilading its assailants. To 
protect the Turkish right the largest guns which Omer possessed were 
placed by him in battery on the south shore still lower down. They 
had to clear a range of 1200 yards. The Turks thus protected, and 
at first only 3000 strong, crossed one river, but landed from the 
waters oftwo. A little stream, called the Argish, flowing from the 
north, seems to refuse the Danube just as it is about to fall into that 
great viver, and, taking a short parallel sweep to the east, then turrs 
again to the south fora few yards, and effects its confluence, Here 
the Turks landed, and spreading somewhat to the left, had, of course, 
on that flank and in their rear the bending stream of the Argish. In 
front of their left and of their centre, the ground was fuil of copse- 
wood—in front of their right it was open, They had intrenched 
themselves by ten o’clock in the morning of November 2nd. 

At eleven o’clock a cloud of Cossack skirmishers attacked them, and 
were followed by four columns of infantry and twenty cannon. Large 
masses of cavalry immediately afterwards appeared against the right of 
the Turks, the only part of the field where horse could manuvre. We 
need say no more; the nature of the position speaks for itself. The 
Russians could on that day collect but 8000 men, and these were with 
ease repulsed ; for, though the occupants of the intrenchments were but 
8000, that number was sufficient, with the advantage of their field 


works; and there was the protection of the river batteries besides, | ciliati 


Next day the Russians were in greater number, but the Turks had 
also been reinforced incessantly, and, moreover the intrecchments were 
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stronger, Omer Pacha gainel a second victory, precisely like the 
first. On the 4th of November the third and greatest attack was 

made. The Russians were now 30,000 strong, while Omer had flung | 
into this venturesome and forward outpost all the men he could 
spare, amounting to 18,000. 

Avery protracted and desperate engagement ensued. There was, 
what even Frenchmen and Englishmen would call, real fighting, ‘ihe 
Turkish left was impregnable, and as it was both very univiting, and 
had in front of it covered ground and brushwood, where the enemy 
lay, the carnage was here not great. But on the Turkish right, 
which was assailed over an open and level space, a fearful slaughter 
ensued. The Russian infantry tried‘ to storm this side, When first 
advancing, they were mowed down in whole companies by the Turkish 
artillery from the south bank; on their nearer approach, the fire of 
the Turkish musketry, and even pistol shots, discharged from be- 
hind a cover wiich forbade any effective retaliation, continued to 
shake their array and thin their ranks. But “they wouldnot be refused.” 
They reached (in some disorder, it is true, and much weakened, but 
still they reached) the foot of the earth-works. At this time the 
Osmanlis had hardly lost.a man since morning. A sudden shout 
arose among them, they leaped over their own intrenchments, and 
charged the astonished, decimated, and already half-broken assailants 
with the bayonet, routing them completely. The movement could not 
extend fur, on account of the Russian cavalry, which prohibited all 
pursuit, In many respects, it was a very peculiar contest ; and 
we can account for tne smallness of the number slain, on the side of 
the Turks. Itis stated to have been under twenty. The Russians lost 
athouzand men, Omer Pacha, all this time, showed the temperament 
of a Turk, instead of that of a German, which he is. He is an Aus- 
trian of the name of Lattas, a soldier of fortune, who has become a 
great General, and has secured to himself. already, a considerable 
place in history. During the engagement, he remained on his own 
side of the river. He had taken every measure in his power. He had 
done what he could do to ensure victory; and he now watched the 
varying phases of the action while smoking his pipe. He was quietly, 
seated on the high ground with acelebrated stranger, who was present 
through motives of professional curiosity—General Prim, the Spaniard. 
They gazed on the scene through telescopes, seated, with their 
feet comfortably stretched towards a large wood fire. They saw the 
test-fight of an army hitherto untried, and they saw its victory. 

Our endeavour has been so to describe the operations of this memo- 
rable day that a civilian might understand them. We wish our 
readers also to appreciate with discrimination the abilities of Omer 
Pacha. His military genius is solid. rather than dazzling. 

After tlfis event, the Turkish position seemed to be, for some time, 
that of assailants, much more than of meh acting on the defensive. 
They occupied both sides of the Danube, in the most important places. 
We have seen how they stood at Turtukai and Oltenitza, These 
Turks were but part of the same division which held Rustchuk and 
Giurgevo, and were led by Omer in person. Sistova, Nicopolis, and 
Rahova were also in their hands. They had, under the command of 
Ismail Pacha, crossed the river at Widdin, and not only had seized 
Kalafat, but had entered Kalarasch with 4000 men. They had placed 
two thousand men on an island, as though they would hold both the 
banks, and likewise what lay between. 

Nine days elapsed before the Russians ventured again to attack the 
Turkish redoubt between Oltenitza and the river. They were waiting 
for reinforcements. The season was now growing late; but as rapidly 
as its rigours would allow, large reinforcements were poured from Bes- 
sarabia into the Principalities. These were not the reinforcements 
to which we allude, and which the Russians at Oltenitza were 
awaiting; they expected strategic succours rather, which they could 
command by the recall of their scattered divisions, and the reparation 
of Prince Gortschakoff’s mistakes. On the 11th, they again attacked 
the stubborn intrenchments. General Engelhardt had arrived with the 
reserves, They were repulsed with loss, They then endeavoured to 
mask the position; and, by getting possession of the island for even an 
hour, to force this out-garrison, on their own bank, to lay down its 
arms. 
November, they were even forced to look more to defence and less to 
attack ; for, on that day, the Turks had the spirit and strength to make 
an outburst; and, having fallen upon Oltenitza itself, and ravaged its 
suburbs, retired without loss. On the 26th Omer Pacha established a 
bridge between the south shore and the island of Mokan or Mokannon, 
higher up the Danube, not far from Giurgevo; and, about the same 
time, he withdrew the troops which were in position on the farther 
bank in front of Turtukai, and under Oltenitza; and though retaining 
also the island of Ramadan, he was obliged to concentrate his soldiers 
rather more, in the face of the ever-increasing numbers of the enemy. 


A GENERAL SURVEY. 

This was the true situation of affairs when an absurd rumour, which 
arrived on the 17th of November, threw London and all England into 
commotion, after having terrified Vienna and excited the Continent. 
It was reported that, by a series of most brilliant victories—the details 
of which were at present wanting, but likely to come by the next mail— 
the Turks had driven the Russians with great carnage beyond Bucharest, 
which was on fire “in three places.” The circumstantial appearance 
of this statement reflects credit on the judgment of its inventors—who 
had doubtless their motives for paltering so shamefully withthe public 
anxiety. Similar fabrications, such as that the Turks had advanced 
towards Krajova, offering a battle which General Fishback declined, 
sustained the wonder of distant cities, while the Turks were 
very prudently drawing more together, and evacuating Oltenitza, 
Giurgevo, and Kalarasch. In reality, Omer Pacha was reducing the 
length of his line; but he took care both to conceal the movement, and 
to strike whatever blows fortune permitted. He still held Kalafat, 
while, at a distance of nearly three hundied miles from ‘that 
position by the convex road which he was obliged to use (th t 
at a much shorter distance through Wallachia), he gave the 
Russians a severe check at Matchin, in the north of the Dobrudscha, 
facing Brailow. The enemy began to respect a man to whom they 
ascribed the endowment of ubiquity. Ubiquity, however, is not true 
generalship; and the quasi-ubiquity of rendering it impossible to the 
Russians to guess where they should meet him next,—this, with what 
might result from rapidity of movement, was the only ubiquity to which 
Omer Pacha aspired, 

‘The Russians imagined that they had built a house, where they in- 
deed had but pitched a tent; and, as if they were permanently fixed 
in the Principalities, General Budberg was now nominated by the Czar 
President of the Civil Administration of Moldavia. The appointment 
was worth one year’s purchase, 

A little incident occurred on the 17th, in which we think we recog- 
nise Russian agency; we allude to the reconciliation, at Frohsdorf, be- 
tween “ Henry the Fifth” on the one part, and (in the name of the 
whole Orleans family), the Duc de Nemours, on the other. The recon- 
ion took place seven years too late. We doubt if it could ever 
have prevented the reign of Napoleon III.; but certainly it has not 
shaken his throne, 


All these attempts were unsuccessful; and, on the 14th of 


For a fortnight nothing of importance happened; though it is worth 


while to mention that the same Russian war-ship, Vladimir, whose 
daring and skilful sally afterwards from Sebastopol (when we sup- 
posed that port to be securely blockaded by the Anglo-French squa- 
drons) extorted the admiration of Europe; that same ship Vladimir 
on the 20th of November, 1853, spread terror along the Bulgarian 
coast, where she captured and carried away a Turkish pepper vessel 
and an Egyptian war-steamer of ten guns. 


MASSACRE AT SINOPE. 


We need not pause long upon the infructuous, if not apo- 


cryphal exploits, in Asia, of Selim Pacha, who was reported about the 
same date to have stormed Saffa, and to have won a battle at Gumri, or 
Alexandropol, on the 13th. Five days later, Ali Pacha was beaten at 
Akhalzick by General Andronikoff. A more decisive event now 
arrests our attention. 
Russian ships of the line, with several smaller vessels of war, suddenly 
filled the aperture of the harbour of Sinope. There were in port 
thirteen Turkish sail, unprepared for action, and not expecting it 
But had they even received warning, their whole fleet was no match 
for the six Russian first-rates, without counting the powerful frigates 
and other war craft by which they were supported. We must here 
observe that, when the Sultan had declared that he was at war, he, 
in one sense, merely announced a fact; but, with a feeling not usually 
shown on such occasions, he added that his was purely and essentially a 
defensive struggle; that he wished but to deliver his territories from 
the armed stranger and the invader, and that he would nowhere 
either violate the Russian frontiers, or seek to retaliate the aggression 


The terrible 30th of November arrived. Six 


which he had suffered. 

Admiral Nachimoff commanded the Russian fleet at Sinope, and 
Osman Pacha the Turkish naval detachment. This last was, in a short 
time, burnt and destroyed. Seven frigates, one steam frigate, two 
schooners, and three transports were, all except two, reduced to a 
shapeless heap of floating timbers, blackened with gunpowder, stained 
with blood, and covered with mutilated human limbs, and the corpses 
of 5000 brave and unfortunate Turks who, taken at fatal disadvantage, 
had fought to the last with unshaken heroism. In a few minutes after 
the action began, the outer vessels of the Turkish detachment were 
blown “into one long port hole.” The feeble battery of Sinope, over- 
head, brought no succour. When its untimely guns were at length 
fired, some of their shot fellamong the friends whom they were destined 
to protect, Admiral Nachimoff’s squadron sustained comparatively 
little injury, though some of the vessels showed how strenuous had 
been the unavailing resistance. A few Turks swam to land, and, clam- 
bering over the heights, escaped. Osman Pacha, before he could set 
fire to his own flag-ship, was taken prisoner, desperately wounded. 
The chief prizes which the Russians thought it still possible to remove, 
foundered while towed behind them in the Black Sea, Osman Pacha, 
whom they carried half dead to Sebastopol, expired there within six 
weeks from his arrival. The news of this event electrified all Europe. 
When it was known at St. Petersburg, the Czar distributed naval de- 
corations, ordered a solemn “Te Deum ” in the churches, and published 
an exulting manifesto. 


WAR IN ASIA IN 1853 AND 1854. 


We have alluded to the unsatisfactory vicissitudes of the war in 
Asia. The Turkish forces destined to operate in Anatolia, Abasia, an- 
Armenia were in a state of demoralization, which a consummate 
General, armed with unlimited authority, could not have at once 
repaired. General Guyon, our countrymen, who had assumed the 
Ottoman name and style’ of Kouschid Bey, is an instructed soldier and 
an able man; but he was, during all this time and for long afterwards, 
in a subordinate position, He was compelled to witness disasters which 
he knew how, but which he was not permitted, to avert. The river 
Arpatshy forms the frontier between the Russian conquests and the 
Turkish possessions in Asia. In this neighbourhood the doubtful 
struggle reeled to and fro, with much slaughter but small results, from 
July to December. At the battle of Akhalzick, on the 18th of No- 
vember, and, indeed, at the previous combat near Kars, one important 
military observation was made, and has been preserved. The Russians 
owed those victories in part to the weight of the metal in their field 
artillery. It is usual to constitute such batteries of 12-pounder guns. 
The Russian field-batteries, however, consisted of 16-pounder guns; 
and yet they were moved, mounted, and managed with all the requisite 
ease and rapidity. We could not interrupt the sequence of the serious 
events which marked a more vigorous and decisive campaign in Europe 
to recount the contemporary struggles in Asia. This necessitates 
both a retrospect and an anticipation; but they shall be brief. In 
August, Mustapha Zarif Pacha, Commander-in-Chief of the Army of 
Batoum, advanced from Kars, and attacked General Prince Bebutotf 
without success. That officer, who appears to be a man of no mean 
ability, assumed the offensive himself on the next day, which was the 
5th of August, and defeated him, at Kurukdar, near Gumri. 
General Bebutoff had worsted Selim, at Bayazid, in July. Bayazid 
stands between the sources of the Euphrates and those of the 
Araxes, communicating directly with Trebizond, General Bebutoff, 
therefore, by this last exploit, opened the high road from 
Persia to Anatolia, by the south of Mount Ararat. At this time, 
such were the difficulties interposed by Schamyl in the Cau- 
casus, that almost all the provisions and ea the Russians at 
Tiflis, and in advance of it, were conveyed to them by the precarious 
communications of the Caspian Sea; and, had’a competent officer com- 
manded the Turks in Kars, it is hard to’say to what extremities the 
enemy might have been reduced. But, nothing could exceed Selim 
Pacha’s unfitness for his situation. ‘This'Selim (for there are two in the 
war of Asia) displayed from the first not even the courage of a common 
soldier. But let us describe the chief combat in this Asiatic war. While 
Bebutoff lay in front of the main body of the Turks, some of Andro- 
nikofi’s division, greatly to the Turkish right, had defeated the outposts , 
and were truly reported to be stealing round by the rear of that flank 
towards Erzeroum. General Guyon, being asked his opinion, at a 
Council of War summoned in baste and terror, advised an instan- 
taneous advance, on the 4th of August, of the whole army upon Bebu- 
toff, and then’a rapid return against the column behind, near Erzeroum. 
By this means the Pacha could use all his force in succession against 
each of his divided enemies ; ‘but, by hesitation, he would soon allow 
them to press him, as it were, in a vice. Unfortunately, the 4th and 
5th of August were esteemed unlucky days in the Turkish calendar, 
and the movement was delayed till the 6th. Between the Turks—who 
had been forced back from:their former positions—and Kars, lay the 
enemy. Behind him rose the white towers of Gumri; and, beyond 
these, and on each side. of them, shone the snow-crowned hills ot 
Georgia. Thirty-five thousand Turks advanced at midnight, by the 
glimmer of torches, to surprise the Russian position; but treachery had 
preceded them, and they found that they were expected. It was a dis- 
graceful day. Zarif Pacha lost heart and head at the first shot, and 
gallopped about the field pale with terror himself, and terrifying 
his followers. Resyl Pacha fled at once, on the right flank, Vely Pasha, 
through jealousy of Guyon, neglected to take that brave and 
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soldier’s advice, which would have retrieved the day. The superior 
officers deserted their men. Half an hour after the troops were en- 
gaged, none of the Bunbashis or Murallais (the colonels and the majors) 
were to be seen. The mountain battery which had seized the heights, 
commanding the Russian right, never fired a gun—never acted at all. 
Major Tevey, an American, who was there, expostulated in vain. Of 
the forty infantry battalions, the 5th Anatolian and the 4th Desardet 
regiments alone resisted cavalry. One man, and one only, may be said 
to have behaved with real distinction—this was Tahir Pacha, in com- 
nand of the Turkish Artillery, which was admirably worked from first 
to last. Such was the fight beyond the hills of Hadji Veleky, 
where 35,000 Turks were ignobly defeated by 18,000 Russians, whom 
they had thought to take by surprise. No reliance can be, or ought to 
be, placed on the conduct in the field of men who are pusillanimously, 
as well as unskilfully officered and led. 

General Bebutoff had blownup the fortsof Bayazid,as he wanted to use 


the garrisons in the field: such a measure would have saved Napoleon 
in 1813, and Charles J. in the Great Rebellion. 

We may here mention that, at the first outbreak of hostilities, the 
Russians had evacuated their forts in another scene of this widely- 
scattered conflict—we mean along the eastern shore of the Black Sea, 
among the Tcherkessians of Circassia. These forts protected their most 
direct communications through the Caucasus with the Georgian 
provinces. 

On the 20th of August, however, General Bebutoff’s combina- 
tions were disconcerted by the hero Schamyl—but for whom, in- 
deed, Russia would, long since, have securely appropriated all the 
Turkish provinces on the south of the Black Sea. That indomitable 
man, with 20,000 Lesghian Circassians, broke into Georgia, and carried 
away hostages from Tiflis itself. This sort of excursion seems to be 
with him a regular annual operation. When most forgotten he is 


surest to be near. We return to Europe. 


WINTER CAMPAIGN ON THE DANUBE. 

On the 20th of December, the Turks who had recently struck a sharp 
blow at Matchin in the Northern Dobrudscha, at the extreme right of 
their line, were equally active and successful on its extreme left. They 
advanced from Kalarasch and stormed, though they meant not to keep 
it, the post of Karakal on the Aluta. We have explained the motives 
of this merely ostensible and misleading ubiquity on the part of 
Omer Pacha. The Turks retired from Karakal, and even from 
Kalarasch, but fortified themselves with unwearied assiduity in Widdin 
in Rahova, and in Nicopolis, on their own side of the Danube. With 
respect to Matchin, Omer Pacha had still less desire to retain it, 
He never intended to occupy the Dobrudscha during the sickly 
months which were impending. On the contrary, he wished the 
Russians to lose themselves in that fatal position, and they did. 
Where he could strike he struck; and, if the irritation of defeat, com- 
bined with the real facility of the occupation, should induce the enemy 
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to advance, it was what he wished. He fixed his own head-quarters at 
Rustchuk, and awaited events. 

The severity of the weather, from the 22nd of December, rendered 
operations for some days impossible. It was the armistice of nature. 
About this time, Constantinople was racked with ministerial changes 
and political struggles. The Capudan Pacha was superseded by Halil 
Pacha, and some popular outbreak had seemed not improbable. The 
French Ambassador offered the Sultan the protection of the French 
fleet, but Abdul Medjid replied magnaminously that “he would rather 
abdicate than accept foreign assistance against his own people.” On 
Christmas-day, the Allied squadrons were still in Beicos Bay; and, 
though more decisive counsels were known to have animated (since the 
catastrophe of Sinope), the counsels of the Maritime Powers, the state 
of the Black Sea delayed till the 4th of January the entrance of the 
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fleets. The Union Jack and the Eagle were still reflected in the waters 
of the Bosphorus from the masts of a mighty but inactive armada. 

The Russians had sustained many checks in the field. The spell of 
their arms was departing. But they announced how inadequate their 
preparations had been, how every day their position was strengthened, 
and in what irresistible force they would soon establish themselves 
throughout the scene of action. Two hundred thousand soldiers were to 
be poured into the Principalities, and were in fact fast arriving at their 
destination, in spite of the horrors of long winter marches through a 
| thousand obstacles. 

Osten Sacken’s corps was marked and proclaimed with formidable 
regularity in all the stages of its approach. A sublime diary diversi- 
fied the journals of Europe, describing the nearer and nearer progress 
of those invincible legions through ice and snow and storm, and amidst 


BRITISH INFANTRY IN BARRACKS, AT GALLIPOLI. 


difficulties hardly to be conceived. For weeks the attention o: 
the world tracked in suspense the awful advance. The troops, 
meantime, which were already in Wallachia, spread themselves 
(with very poor strategy, in our humble opinion, not to speak ot 
the impolicy of the demonstration) along the Austrian frontier, from 
Orsova nearly to Kronstadt, in Transylvania. Any one who but 
glances at a map will see the uselessness, the waste of men, the insanity 
of this disposition. Not such the conduct of Omer Pacha. Ever 
warily withdrawing, in reality, his right wing, he abandoned 

northern Dobrudscha, and fixed upon Trajan’s Wall as the limits of his 
first stand in that direction. This memorable barrier against the cog- 
nate barbarians of ancient times, extends, eastwards, from a little below 
Czernavoda, on the Danube, to Kustendjeh, on the coast. Just abont 
that point, the Danube, which has been flowing from east to west, tak ‘s 
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a bend at right angles to the north, and encloses the Dobrudscha be- | 


tween its waters and the sea. At Galatz, some eighty miles further, | 


it resumes, at another right angle, its former eastward course, and 
thus furnishes the western and northern boundaries of that vast morass 
called the Dobrudscha, of which the Euxine and Trajan’s Wall, re- 
spectively, form the eastern and southern limitation. Behind Trajan’s 
Wall Omer Pacha stationed a force sufficient to impose quarantine upon 
the advancing and pestilence-bearing invaders, It was a front of 
twenty miles to defend, or less; for it was not passable or practicable 
for more than two-thirds of its extent; and this was under thirty 
miles. It was General Liiders who was to conduct the invasion on 
this side. 

The Russians, having raised intrenchments at Bucharest, began a 
serious triple advance. One corps, 22,000 strong, was to attack 
Kalafat; a second was to occupy Karakal; and the third was to move 
down the Aluta towards Turna. With these operations (and the with- 
drawal of the Russian fleet into Sebastopol) ended the year 1853, And 
in the opening days of the next year (though on the “ Old Christmas- 
day ” of ’53, according to the Russian style, which still reckons by the 
Julian Calendar), one of the most brilliant feats of arms in modern 
Turkish history astonished the world, and proved what vigour still 
was left in the sick man. 


BATTLE OF CITATE. 


Of the three Russian corps, whose orders to execute a simultaneous 
advance we have mentioned, the westernmost was that which wa$ 
ready to enter first into action. “The Pagans,” stationed at Kalafat, 
were those whom it was the special business of this column “to 
annihilate.” It was commanded by General Fishback, under whom 
acted Generals Engelhardt and Bellegarde; while Prince Vassilitchkoff 
led the cavalry. Their whole corps consisted of but 22,000 men, of 
whom 7000 moved more slowly to act as a reserve, loitering near 
Karaul, on the left of the line of march. The operations, in our 
humble opinion, continue still to evince the incapacity of the Russian 
Generals. There was a neighbouring column, only a few miles to the 
left, as strong as their own. Had both been rapidly united, and flung 
together either upon Kalarasch, and so across to Rahova, or hurled in 
combination against Kalafat, resistance would have been clearly im- 
possible. But they moved in parallel lines, each with a different, each 
its own distinct, destination. But, doubtless, the operation which we have 
hinted, and which would have been very easy to French troops, and even 
to our own, required great celerity of movement. Otherwise, the dispersed 
Csmanlis would themselves have had time to make a corresponding con- 
centration. Now in celerity of movement, the Russians are not only infe- 
rior to the French (whose forces in this excel all other modern nations, 
and indeed excel all the regular armies that ever existed), but inferior 
even to the Turks, and strikingly inferior to them. For commissariat 
reasons (and several others), it is extremely inconvenient and unad- 
visable to concentrate a very large body of men except just before 
fighting ; and the time allowed by this last expression ought not to be 
longer for an army of fifty, or even seventy thousand men (previously 
distributed at proper stragetic points, or, in other words, well led), than 
twenty-four hours. All great generals have recognised this principle, 
and have tried so to arrange that they could, in the presence of the 
enemy, reduce it to practice. But what the French habitually do in 
twenty-four hours, the Russians, during this war, have frequently taken 
six and even fourteen days to accomplish, Let us attend General 
Fishback in his present proceedings. Not being joined by the column 
on his left, nor by any of the idle garrisons to the rear of his right, and 
having disposed of seven thousand of his own men as a reserve, he 
found, when he arrived at Citate, that he had with him only fifteen 
thousand. Now, the Turks at Kalafat, whom he was going to attack, 
were intrenched ; and no soldiers defend intrenchments better. More- 
over, their force was numerically equal \to his own; and, finally, they 
were in immediate communication with Widdin, across the Danube, 
and probably from Widdin would be largely supported. He began to 
doubt whether he was strong enough for his undertaking; the only 
wonder is that he had not entertained this doubt a week earlier. Ac- 
cordingly, this intending assailant suddenly halted at Citate, and be- 
gan to throw up intrenchments, not between the village and the 
Turks, but behind the village. In this deliberate manner he was occu- 
pied during the 4th and Sth of January, new style, and the assault 

upon Kalafat was postponed to the 13th, the Russian New-year’s Day. 
Fishback would open the Julian year brilliantly; large reinforcements 
were demanded; the inactive columns on his right were summoned 
to join him from Radowa, Orsova, and the Transylvanian frontier; 
and then a grand combined onslaught would drive the Turks into the 
Danube, or at the worst compel them to cross it, and seek refuge in 
Widdin. These proceedings clearly prove the justice of our criticism 
on the original plan,—which they stultify. A strategy which is alwayscor- 
recting itself, must be bad; nor iseven, in general, the correction good; 
for a wise measnre, in war, is a wise measureonly at the precise moment 
for it. Next day itis often as foolish as the blunder which it is meant 
to repair. The Russian Generals are always busy each week with the 
measures which belong to the preceding week, for it is only a week 
afterwards that they discover what ought to have been done a week 
before; and then, with equal folly, they do it, though it has become in 
its tura as unsuitable as their former measures. They are aware of an 
opening when they see the enemy cover it; and though it is no longer 
an opening (for the ward of the fencer is up), they thrust. On the 
other hand, they are themselves exposed ; they know it not, but they 
suddenly feel the point, and then they parry in that guard to avert a 
lunge which is not coming—it has come already, and pierced home, 
Can these men be called Generals ? 

The Pachas, Achmet and Ismail, who insnded at Kalafat, were 
informed of all General Fishback’s movements, and well knew that the 
intended attack of the 18th of January would be very serious. Reso- 
lute leaders of resolute troops, they yet looked forward with anxiety 
to an encounter with forty-five thousand Russians, exactly three times 
the number of their own force. They determined not to await the 
leisure of the Russians, or the ultimate danger of such an assault, but 
to sally forth at once, and to fight General Fishback at Citate, on more 
equal terms. At daybreak therefore, on the 6th of January (Christ- 
mas-day in Russia), they marched from Kalafat, They had fifteen 
field guns, ten thousand regular infantry, whom Ismail and Achmet 
Pachas themeelves led in person; four thousand cavalry, commanded 
by Mustapha Bey; and a thousand Bashi-bozouks, under the coloneley 
of, the gallant and adventurous Skender- Beg, of historic name. The 
road to Citate led through Roman, Galantza, Funtina, and Moglovitz. 

hed en a of Kalafat in their absence, Ismail had or- 
@ garrison of Widdin, as a tem porar rd. He 
: Sana eae of leaving about an equal sialhsie troops 

; Abeyoad, in order to maintain his communications, 
his retreat, if he was beaten. By their help he 
ally bis force at Moglovitz. It was nine o'clock 
tiated Citate, in the streets of which were posted 
id'four guns, By a cross street, the Turks brought 
eixjowsr pieces to play upon the defenders, and then Achmet 
A ftroth in fort with his infantry. 
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After the first onset, the Turks 
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disdained the restraints of rank and file—restraints not suited to street- 
fighting. The battle resembled a meeting of innumerable pairs of 
duellists; and for this species of close and personal action the Turks 
had the advantage: in arms, in bodily vigour, and in courage. The 
Russian soldier possessed now no weapon but his bayonet, and was 
cumbrously accoutred. The agi'e Turk had the bayonet also, and if, 
in the crush, or the turns of the dense and wild struggle, a blade and 
its shorter thrust, or its cut, were more desirable, he instantly had the 
eady and national weapon in his hands. From house to house—storm- 
ing every place out of the window of which a shot had been fired— 
from crossing to crossing —indoors and out of doors—the assailants 
pressed back the Russians; and, in three hours, had driven them into 
their intrenchments. Against these the Turks forthwith brought up 
their field- pieces, which, we believe, were as many as fifteen; and here 
they suffered their principal loss that day. The cannonade was 
briskly sustained on both sides, and several bold assaults upon the 
works were repulsed. In the midst of this conflict, the Russian re- 
inforcements from Karaul appeared. Had they arrived while the Turks 
were entering the village, they would, perhaps, have finished the 
action almost as soon as it had been begun, But now the position 
taken by those who were beleaguering the Russian trenches, and a part 
of whom faced about to meet the new enemy, must be reached through 
some suburban orchards and gardens; and as the reserves ventured 
upon these, they were used as a natural intrenchment by the Turks— 
with this difference, that the defenders were prompt to sally from them. 
It was a curious position; the Turks were, at the same moment, as- 
sailants in front, and on their defence in the rear; and, while their 
original attack was repulsed, they were victorious over the attack 
against themselves. The hedges, the walls, every tree, every bush, 
served them as so many fortresses. Meantime Ismail Pacha, 
when he had driven the Russians out of the streets of Citate, 
hed recollected the force he had left at Moglovitz, and : 


bethought him with what object. His circumstances were now 
altered. He no longer contended for safety; he contended 


for victory ; and he wanted to make victory as complete as possible; he 
therefore sent for these reserves. They arrived, just as the Russian 
column from Karaul had been entirely repulsed, with the loss of 250 
men, and were dispersing in a disorderly flight, pursued by a sufficient 
body of horse to prevent them from rallying. ‘(he Turkish ranks were 
now re-formed; and, with new vigour, and augmented numbers, they 
returned to the assault of the intrenchment, out of which the Russians 
had never been able successfully to sally. This last effort was tri- 
umphant. The Turks burst through the defences, and routed the dis- 
heartened troops behind them, About 2400 Russians were slain in the 
village, among the gardens, and in the field works. A proportionate 
number were wounded, and, amongst these, two Generals, who arestated 
to have been Aurep and Tuinont. We believe that the Turks took not a 
dozen prisoners—so ferocious was the engagement. They, on their 
side, had 200 men killed, and 700 wounded. ‘They captured four guns, 
and all the ammunition and stores in the intrenchments; besides, of 
course, obtaining the arms ofthe slain. ‘The village of Citate remained 
in their hands; and on the next day, and the next again, they held it 
by force against the vehement efforts of the enemy to retake it. They 
ranged about the neighbourhood as masters for a few days longer, and, 

by several brilliant raids and forays, drove the Russians all the way 
back to Krajova. This division of the invading army now éstablished 
its head-quarters at Slatina—a more distant and more modest situation 
than they had recently intended to select; and Europe thenceforward 
heard no more of the great deed appointed for the 13th of January, 
viz., the storming of Kalafat. All the Russian combinations were, in 
fact, arrested and dislocated by this prompt, this brilliant, rush of the 
Turks upon Citate—a dictate of genius. They saved their post, in the 
only way in which it could have been saved—by assailing that of the 
enemy. Such was the remarkable combat of Citate—an action which 
proves that the Turks know how to attack and to storm intrenchments, 
as well as how to defend them. We have been the more minute 
in our account of this event, because some people, at this time, called it 
“awaste of bravery.” No deep insight into the mysteries of strategy is 
needed to perceive that this exploit, on the contrary, displayed the 
greatest prudence, that it economised the Turkish means and chances, 
dispersed and disordered the plans of the invader, and tended powerfully 
to render his final discomfiture more practicable and more certain. 
Aftera short time, still guided by the same steady and circumspect 
moderation, the ‘Turks retired to their intrenchments at Kalafat, where 
they had by this time mounted 250 heavy guns. There, and at Widdin, 
immediately behind it, on the other side of the Danube, they had in- 
creased their force to 25,000 men. 


SUBSEQUENT OPERATIONS ; AND THE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 

On the day before the battle of Citate (the 5th), Omer Pacha had 
again alarmed the Russians at Giurgevo, where there was a sharp skir- 
mish, in which the Turks had rather the advantage. They then recrossed 
the river. Omer was teathing them to forget 1829—to know their own 
prowess, and to place a due confidence in him, and in themselves. 

Still, it is not to be denied that the Russians were very far indeed 
from having any reason to dread being expelled from the Principalities 
by Omer Pacha. He skillfully led forces who gallantly served him. 
But that is all. His means were inadequate to recover Wallachia; and 
barely able, if ably used, to protect the Empire. He could not really 
assume the offensive; and he scarcely succeeded, by the exercise of 
very great ability, in pretending to assume it. The Russians were in- 
cessantly reinforced. Their siege-trains had begun to arrive, and they 
had parked a hundred and twenty large guns at Galatz, opposite the 
Bessarabian frontier, and a hundred at Giurgevo. 

In the Crimea, the Czar, prescient of coming dangers, had ordered the 
erection of coast batteries, which were now rising in every favourable 
spot upon the cliffs. At such a time, and after such occurrences, the 
order reached our fleet to salute the Russian ships. There was a better 
use, than that, for our guns, At Constantinople, news arrived that 
Kars was taken, and that, on the other hand, all Abasia had pronounced 
for Schamyl, and vhat a great attack upon Shefketil had been repulsed. 
The Allied squadrons patrolled the Euxine; there was no danger of 
another Sinope; and Turkish reinforcements, therefore, were dispatched 
by sea to Armenia, In the following March, the Sultan, it was an- 
nounced, would join the army of Bulgaria; and great and truly Asiatic 
preparations resounded in Adrianople to entertain him when he should 
pass. A palace was newly equipped in that ancient city, where eight 
hundred domestics and five hundred horses, belonging to Abdul-Medjid, 
had already arrived. Less depressing intelligence was brought from 
Asia; the Turks were again the assailants, and were operating at 
Akhaltzik, and against Gumri. 

On the 19th of January, Lieutenant-General Schilders, who, in 
1829, bad taken Silistria, aud who was at the head of the engineering 
department in the Russian army, left Warsaw, in pursuance of a com- 
mand of the Emperor Nicholas, and, on the 26th, reached Krajova, to 
assume the supreme direction of the siege operations of the ensuing 
campaign. Omer Pacha had then been ill for three weeks, in fact, 
since the d).te of the last combat at Giurgevo and ho was reported to 
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——— a a iain laine bo aa oC ee ee dying. About the 14th of the month the news reached the Sultan 
and on the 20th, or the 21st, two of his own household pbysicians 
were in attendance upon the able warrior who had retrieved the for- 
tunes and restored the fame of the Osmanlis. This was at Schumla 
whither he had retired. In ten days more he was again well, and he 
resumed his duties. General (now Marshal) Baraguay D’Hilliers, the 
French Ambassador, a good diplomatist, but a better soldier—the last 
surviving pupil of Napoleon, made—about this time, that tour of in- 
spection for which he was so well qualified; and we will note, in 
passing, that, at the same date, the Russo-Greek conspiracy broke out 
Europe was alarmed more by what could not then be known than by 
what was ascertained; and when Arta was seized, some people sup- 
posed that the Obicnin Empire, filled with explosive materials, was 
now at its end, and that it would be at once burnt out in a huge civil 
conflagration. The limits of the insurrection, however, were soon as 
well known as its nature and its origin. 

General Schilders made his first report before the end of January—it 
was not the loose and cursory conjecture of a hostile witness, but the 
official return of an experienced Russian General to his Sovereign, re- 
specting the losses of a Russian army. We cannot read it without a 
shudder. He states that, in January, 1853, thirty-five thousand 
Russian soldiers had already perished in the Principalities. This ia not 
only a Russian statement, we repeat, but the statementof one of the 
ablest and most distinguished Generals in the service of the Czar. And 
yet, at that date, there had been only two months, or, at most, ten 
weeks of actual fighting; nor was it, in truth, chiefly by the sword 
that this stupendous loss had been inflicted. Fatigue, hunger, want, 
cold, themarsh fever, andthe cholera, had swept away five-sixths of 
these wretched victims to the military ambition of one bad man. 

For about a. month, dating from the battle of Citate, both armies 
on the Danube were occupied chiefly in preparations for fighting ; and 
it is fortunate that the illness of Omer Pacha—which lasted three 
weeks—occurred after such exploits as secured his troops for a while 
from the chance of any serious molestation. But, further, he had made 
already his principal arrangements; and his part now was to wait. 
During this lull in the war, Count Orloff was endeavouring, at Vienna 
and Berlin, to detach the two great German Courts from England and 
France, and to induce them to espouse the cause of the Emperor Ni- 
cholas. What were exactly the offers which Count Orloff was in- 
_Structed to make, or by the proposal of what iniquitous equivalents he 
hoped to succeed, we are not able to say. One day, doubtless, the de- 
tails of that secret negotiation, like those of many in former times, will 
be made public. Of the minor German Courts, and of the degree to 
which they were swayed by the feelings of marriage, kindred, or by the 
spell of his political influence, the Czar was sure. But on Denmark 
and Sweden he was very anxious to make an immediate i impression, 
These two States, backed by his own maritime power—with their coast 
batteries, island-fortresses, and fleets—skilled in the marine topography 
of.the shallow, winding, and entangled waters which form the entrance 
to the Baltic,—those Powers, thus defended and armed with all the pe- 
culiar vessels that suit the scene, might have offered, in the ensuing 
spring, a formidable barrier to a hostile expedition. : The Czar, how- 
ever, made no progress in the favour or the fears of the two Scandina- 
vian Monarchies—the janitors of his northern dominions; and, in his 
rage, he at length sent to King Oscar what we may call “a last word, 
which amounted to this, “ Look, then, well to your own int-rests.” We 
think he has looked to them well,-and would have looked to them even 
better, if, instead of refusing to act with Russia, he had resolyed to act 
against her. 

The reader perceives how vast were the necessary dimensions of a 
war with Russia. Our brave countrymen would have to fight, at the 
moment, in scenes which were thousands of miles asunder, yet every- 
where against the same enemy. Comrades, well known to each other 
were to help in a common work, while one part of them were in the 
frozen north, and the other amid the pestilential heats of Bulgaria, and 
off the rose-fields and vineyards of the: Crimean coast, with all the 
continent between. Nor was the large battle-space which Europe 
afforded, eufficient for such a conflict. It was to rage in Asia, and to 
threaten even a part of North America, Russian America, with its pre- 
sence. Its range embraces—we do not Say many very different 
countries merely—but even many distinct and dissimilar climates— 
those vaster territories and divisions of nature herself, 

It was on the 8th of February that, at length, Baron Brunnow, the 
Ambassador of the Emperor Nicholas at the Court of St. James, took 
his reluctant and memorable departure from London. M. Kisselef, 
at the same moment, said the same significant farewell at Paris, to 
our powerful and faithful Ally, Napoleon the Third. Thus Eng- 
land and France, confederates for the first time in a great military 
struggle, were left face to face with the most important war which 
had occurred for many centuries, and, beyond comparison, the most 
awful (in the means of destruction) ever known since the founda- 
tion of the world. Count Orloff’s mission having failed to preserve 
peace, war became the only road to its restoration ; and in the 
hope that that war might be short, all good men wished it should 
be vigorous. Still the Allies were unwilling to make the rupture 
irrevocable. They framed a statement of the terms on which 
they could yet treat with Russia, and, having obtained the assent o 
Austria to the principles of their proposal, sent it to St. Petersburg. 
They then redoubled their preparations for the conflict. The Baltic 
fleet was fitted out, and Sir Charles Napier selected for its command 
The French contrivuted their contingent to this fleet; but, while in 
the Black Sea, they maintained a magnificent naval force 
and even a greater number of first-class ships than we our- 
selves, their proportion of the Baltic fleet was considerably smaller. 
Therefore, Admiral Parseval De-chénes here gave precedence 
to Admiral Napier, just as Lord Raglan, in the united army 
of the East, yielded the highest post to the Maréchal de St. 
Arnaud, who brought a larger foree into the field. It was agreed 
that the expedition of the Western Powers to Turkey should, in the 
first instance, consist of about seventy-five thousand men, of whom the 
French should furnish about fifty or forty-five thousand, and the English 
rather more than halt that number. But tne Emperor Napoleon openly 
announced that, in case of necessity, he could spare, and would send, a 
hundred thousand troops to that particular scene of conflict; that he 
would maintain, in addition, a great army in camp and ready for the 
march, on the northern frontier of France; and that this host he 
would, if compelled, lead in person to a part of Europe where no 
operations were originally contemplated, and where, he hoped, there 
would be no occasion finally to act—a part of Europe where he should 
regret to renew the memorable lessons of 1806 and 1807, Nor was 
this all: besides the splendid army which he would at once dispatch to 
Turkey ; besides the mighty fleet which would act in the East conjointly 
with ours, besides the camp at Toulon, in the south of Irance, 
and the military centres to be formed at Brest and Lorient in the 
north; besides the vast, effective, and independent army, which 
rial be soon collected in the Pas de Calais; besides the second, and 
necessarily smaller, fleet of twenty-five ships of war, which were to 
support and share our own Baltic expedition;—he determined further 
to gend—what would be very much needed in the latter ceas, but what 
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England could not sufficiently soon supply—or, indeed, well spare at 
all—a strong body of land troops to operate in connection with the 
naval force. All these engagements he fulfilled—and so fulfilled that, 
in every instance, his deeds outstripped his words. Such facts con~ 
vey a splendid, indeed, but a just idea of the resources and the 
vitality of France, and show (when we consider the commercial 
troubles and civil dissensions which lately racked and enfeebled that 
noble country) how much may be accomplished, and in how very 
short a time, by the wisdom, the public spirit, the undaunted and 
unrelaxing energy, the high trust highly fulfilled, of a great man at 
the head of a great nation. We must remember, moreover, that 
all these efforts, prodigious as they were, by no means Jaid upon the 
powerful and gallant people, now joined with us in a hearty brother- 
hood of arms, a load too heavy for their strength; but were accom- 
panied by a public prosperity long unknown, and never known to the 
same degree—a prosperity notinterrupted by these measures, and still, 
jn truth, daily and hourly increasing. Yet all this is but little; nor 
could we adequately describe the magnificent place which the empire 
of our confederate occupies in the destinies of the Continent, without 
taking into the picture many particulars foreign from our present task. 
The feats of power mentioned, which would seem, in their magnitude, 
to have resulted from the efforts of many nations, not of one, have in 
no respect interfered with the general service of France, They have not 
altered the posture of her domestic authority ; they have not diverted the 
action of her foreign influence; they have not even disturbed her out 
lying garrisons of occupation or protection. One French force effec- 
tually guards from violence the nascent arts and rising commerce of 
Algeria, along hundreds of leagues of an important coast; another, in 
the capital of Italy, reminds the wavering Councils of Vienna that 
Russia is not the only Power which has access to the dominions of the 
House of Hapsburg, or at whose call, and under whose banners, op- 
pressed nations might shake off the sway of that House, and make an 
end of its empire. 

Early in February, on the other hand, our own military arrange- 
ments were far advanced. The Militia had, in great part, been ac- 
tually levied, and were fast acquiring that discipline which alone they 
wanted, to render them a perfectly suflicient defence of the country in 
the absence of our soldiers. On the 22nd of the month, the first British 
detachment, destined for the East, the Coldstream and Grenadier 
Guards, left London by railway, for Southampton, and there embarked 
amidst the acclamations of an immense multitude, who had flocked 
from neighbouring, and even from distant counties, to bid 
good speed to their defenders. After this date regiment followed 
regiment in quick succession. The cavalry went last; and the 
horses were so long delayed, that loud complaints arose on the 
part of the public, who, in their impatience, could not understand the 
great difficulties attending the enterprise. A part of the provisions, 
and especially one shipment of provender, were in a state which proved 
that some base contractors could seek a fraudulent profit, at the cost of 
a great, a momentous enterprise, upon which were bent the just soli- 
citude, and yet the highest hopes, of millions; and that men lived who 
could be content to swindle a few pounds, though the unhallowed gain 
must diminish the efficiency of a national expedition, and perhaps 
waste the lives, or tend ingloriously to spill the blood, which our 
soldiers had devoted to the interest, the service, and the honour of our 
common country. All this time the French were also in full activity. 
Great forces of cavalry and infantry and field-guns were directed 
towards the south; and, passing through Lyons and Grenoble, reached 
the sea-ports of the Mediterranean. There, a sufficient fleet was fast 
assembling for their transport; and they were rapidly embarked at 
Marseilles and Toulon. The heavier artillery required for siege opera- 
tions was not so soon prepared. Even with us this was destined to be 
the last munition furnished; but, late as we were in sending that mate- 
rial, it is, nevertheless, the only particular in which we outstripped the 
celerity of our emu’ous Allies. 


DESULTORY CONFLICT ON THE DANUBE. 


Such were the occhrrences in the West while the long-suffering 
world awaited the answer of Nicholas to the last offers of the Western 
Powers, sent through the hands of Austria. It was wisely agreed to 
prepare for war, though it was modestly determined to defer declaring 
it until the superb Autocrat should, by his next message, in whatever 
sense, deliver the nations from further uncertainty. The news that the 
Russian Envoys had quitted London and Paris reached Constantinople in 
about twelve days (that is, on the 20th of February, 1854), and excited 
the wildest joy. The delight of the Osmanlis overcame their habitual 
gravity. The ancient capital of the East broke into a frenzy of 
exultation. Intelligence of the great event was dispatched to the 
army of the Danube; but, before the messengers arrived, that army 
already knew it from the wild Syrian recruits and the Bashi-bozouks 
of Asia, who tried the mettle of their Arabian coursers in a race 
against the Government couriers, which should be the first to re- 
port the awful and final rupture between the Giaours of the East 
and the Giaours of the West. Hostilities had been actively resumed. 
After their late repulses and humiliations at Matchin, at Giurgevo, 
and at Citate, the Russians, as though retreat were their next busiuess, 
began to fortify Foksbani, a place fur to the rear, seated at the foot of 
the Carpathians, and about half-way between Bucharest, the chief 
town of Wallachia, and Jassy, the distant capital of Moldavia. In 
Fokshani they laid up large military stores; and then, finding 
that there was no advance of the Turks, and that their own 
reinforcements were constantly, if slowly, arriving, they resumed the 
offensive, 

About the 18th of February they collected a considerable strength 
agiinst Giurgevo, and attacked it, with much loss indeed, but, in this 
sense, with success, that the ‘i'nrks, after two or three days’ resist- 
ance, evacuated the place in perfect order, and took boat to Rust. 
chuk. This was on the 19th of February. The enemy immediately 
seized the town. Guns were then directed against Rustchuk. Day 
and night the Russians sought, by force and by guile, to cross at that 
point. The resistance was desperate, Nevertheless, by the increasing 
weight of the pressure, Omer Pacha felt that the enemy in some 
place must atiain the right bank of the Danube. The melancholy 
certainty justified his original plan and dispositions. He took an 
extraordinary resolution, however, which was in some respects & 
change (unless it was a corollary) of that plan. He determined not 
to iecall his outlying and far-extended left wing; but, in 
case of any intermediate advance and irruption of the enemy, to 
leave it to act like an independent army, and to give it 
a roving commission—predatory, adventurous, dangerous—on the 
right flank of the whole Russian occupation. It should have its 
base upon Servia, and, in case of mishap, its retreat upon Bosnia. 
Semendria on the north, Usitza on the south, Zvornok straight behind, 
jn the west, should be to its rear, what Schumla was to have been. 
Schumla, he honed, would take care of itself, and he of Schumla, 
Perhaps the noble combat of Citate inclined his doubtful thoughts to 
this decision. The consequences of that victory were long felt; and on 
the 24th of February the Russians were still on their defence, and 
rather timidly commanded, in front of Kalafatea town which accords 
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ing to their own plans, ought to have teen stormed on the 13th of the 
previous month. 

March opened with a change. The Russians had completed their 
dilatory preparations; and they now had, for attack, all the means 
which they were likely to have. Still, on the very eve of their grand 
and irresistible advance into Bulgaria, Wallachia was the scene of 
another warning blow. The Turkish column at Rahova crossed the | 
Danube on the 4th of March, and drove back the Russian outposts of | 
Kalarasch with perfect success, and no sinall slaughter. Then, while the 
whole force of the enemy was assembling to punish this inroad, the Turks | 
returned in safety to Rahova. On the 5th of March martial law was | 
proclaimed through all the Russias and in Poland; and orders came to | 
the Russian Generals in the Principalitiesto press the war more vigorously. 
On the 1ith of the same month there wasa violent struggle around 
Kalafat; but the Turks remained masters of the place. It was their 
last stronghold on the northern bank of the Danube. But they con- 
tinued to keep the south bank, as well as some islands in the stream. 
That island, especially, opposite Turtukai (the Turkish batte:ies on 
which helped to gain the Battle of Oltenitza), will be remembered by 
the reader. Prince Gortschakoff attacked it on the 15th March, and 
would have gained it very dearly at the cost of 2000 men; for that 
‘sland, as we have shown, was as much commanded from the south 
shore as it commanded the north. But Prince Gortschakoff lost 
2000 men in this attack, and, at the same time, failed to take the 
island. It would have been a victory of very uncertain value; but it 
was a bloody defeat instead. About this time, between the 12th and 
16th, two frigates, one English and one French, were dispatched from 
Beicos Bay, to open by force the Sulineh Mouth (which is the middle 
mouth) of the Danube. It may seem to posterity wonderful that 
Beicos should still have been the station from which to summon even 
any of the Allied vessels. But many untoward circumstances—some 
natural, and others, perhaps, conventional and deceptive—the delays of 
diplomacy, and the dreadful storms which had so long swept the Black 
Sea—combined to render it as advisable in appearance, as it was fortu- 
nate in results, that the fleets should return frequently to their old 
moorings. 


MEASURES TAKEN BY ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

On the 12th of March, 1854, the Emperor Nicholas vouchsafed to the 
terms proposed by the Western Powers this memorable reply, “ that 
those terms required not five minutes’ consideration.” He, in fact, re- 
Jected them with contempt; and announced to his own Ministers and 
great officers that, before he submitted to such conditions, he would 
sacrifice his last soldier, and spend his Jast rouble. While this haughty 
decision—the general purport of which the electric wires sent flashing 
at once through all Europe—was borne to London and Paris by the over- 
land couriers, the French and English troops began, though very gradu 
ally, to muster in force at Gallipoli. It was a considerable time before 
they had assembled on the little peninsula to the west of the Dardanelles 
about 14,000 French and about 7,000 English troops. The French 
had a shorter voyage to make; but then they had more soldiers, more 
materials of war, and more provisions, to transport. They arrived 
the first ; and they disembarked and encamped with greater ease, 
promptitude, and order, than our soldiers. They had, moreover, 
come so much better furnished, that, in several instances, after their own 
debarkation, they helped, and greatly expedited, with the boats of their 
men-of-war, the landing of a much smaller body of English troops. Once 
on shore, the same almost imp-like agility of our gallant friends—their 
tact, readiness, self-possessed assurance, and good-humoured audacity, 
gave them still the advantage. The services which we could scarcely 
induce the Turks to render, after days, and sometimes weeks, of discus- 
sion, the French very cleverly, and very properly, extorted on the spot. 
They were, moreover, accompanied by the whole of their tools; while 
at least a portion of ours was sent by 4 different conveyance from that 
of its owners. The French camp speedily resembled a colonial settle- 
ment; while Gallipoli and all the neighbourhood were Gallicised as if 
by magic, both in name and in deed. “Office of the French Quarter- 
master-General,”’ “Office of the French Commissary-General,” “ French 
Hospital,” “ Youssouf-street,” ‘Street .of the Posts and Mails,” 
“French Light Infantry-street,” “Head-quarters-street,” “General 
Engineer Office-street,” “ Army Police-office Quarter”—such, or similar 
and equivalent designations, couched in the French language, and in- 
scribed on conspicuous sign-boards, routed away and replaced the old 
Mahometan styles and indications, and introduced European method, 
and a luminous, simple, and convenient clue into the intricate obscurity 
of the place. French names were established everywhere; and, what 
is more instructive, French prices. A market tariff for every article of 
necessity was immediately fixed, and it was rigidly enforced. It was 
impossible not to be struck, at every step, by the characteristic pro* 
ceedings of our vivid-minded and active allies; by their adaptability to 
circumstances—their resolute and instantaneous effort to master these— 
their great faculty of acting together without confusion,—and their 
really wonderful idea of military self-administration. The rapid mea- 
sures we have enumerated are merely a part of those which both amused 
and instructed our own troops, down to the very privates. For in- 
stance, the landing had hardly been forty-eight hours effected when, 
not only all that we have detailed was accomplished, but a perfect 
system of French police was in as full action among themselves (and 
occasionally among the Turks) as if they had been in Marseilles or 
Algiers; and, at the same time, it was stated that our regimental sur- 
geons had to borrow what they at.firsty happened to want from the 
medicine-chests of these alert confederates ; though we are bound to add 
that, if this necessity existed, it lasted but for a yery few days. 

That so close an association, and so intimate an intercourse between 
the armies of the two great Powers of the West were certain to lead to 
much enlightenment on both sides, anybody can see. There are many 
points in which we excel those gallant troops; and they have studied 
us with attention, and donbtless not without profit. On our parts, per- 
chance, there was also something to learn. But, independently of this 
reciprocal advantage, and far above it in value, is the amity wiich bas 


thus been established. This expedition has been a greater destroyer of | 


prejudice than centuries of passive friendliness in less contiguous inter- 
course could possibly have been. The two nations have literally shaken 
hands and embraced; and their love is on both sides the warmer for | 
former conflicts, in which they witnessed each in his antagonist | 
personal qualities of heroic valour and boundless generosity, which 
have excited a reciprocal and eternal admiration—a_ reciprocal 
and indestructible esteem. It was their warriors who repre- 


sented the two countries in the quarrels of other days; and it is their 
warriors who now represent them in their enthusiastic and profound 
reconciliation. The chiefs and officers of the English expedition had, 
in Paris, met the chiefs and officers of the French expedition, and had 
been received with transports of joy, and the most prodigal hospitality ; 
the common soldiers, and the common sailors also, wherever their 
ships approached each other on their way to a mutual war against 
the enemy of both, testified their feelings, and exchanged a cor- 
dial greeting, in rapturous cheers and shouts, which awoke to 
their martial noise the echoes of many a strange and classic 
shore, And, at last, when, on the strand of Gallipoli, they 
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met to conquer or to die, side by side—to share their hard- 
ships, their battles, and their glory together—the French and 
English troops—sailors and soldiers alike—almost threw themselves into 
each other’s arms, Indeed, their reciprocal good-will] was often testified 
in a ludicrous manner; nor was it always strictly observant of the 
proper bounds of discipline. The poor fellows, not content with con- 
triving, out of the little they possessed, to exchange presents, would 
sometimes, when these failed, exchange, in moments which were only 
too convivial, their very dresses; and, one morning at parade, a French 
Colonel of Zouaves was exceedingly perplexed to see among his men a 
soldier, whose corps he knew not; but who resembled, he thought, by 
his cap and feather, a Highlander of the British army. At precisely 
the same moment, the Colonel of the Highland regiment was astonished 
to behold on one of his gallant men the yellow leggings and some of the 
other accoutrements of the Zouaves. The respective commanding 
officers soon found that the apparent Highlander spoke French, and the 
apparent Frenchman English. In their fraternal compotations the 
night before, each soldier, vexed that he could not speak a word that 
was understood by his comrade, had resorted to this extraordinary 
method of demonstrating their sentiments. 

This incident in itself, doubtless, is trivial; but, historically, nothing 
ought to be considered trivial which both illustrates and proves far 
more authentically than could whole pages of dissertation—and, of 
course, with much livelier effect—some vast revolution of national © 
sentiment, or the passions prevailing at a great crisis, and not slightly 
influencing great events. At home, the popularity of the war and the 
public enthusiasm in its favour, were sometimes illustrated by inci- 
dents quite as amusing as those which marked the brotherly cordiality 
subsisting between the French and English soldiers at Gallipoli. The 
remembrance of our readers will bear us out in this observation; 
but we will put one little occurrence of the kind on record. A gallant 
private, under orders for the war, spent his last night in a farewell 
feast with some dear friends, who induced him to drink more than was 
advisable. He parted fiom them so late that he had to mareh fast if he 
would re-enter his barracks in time, and he thought he could give 
himself fresh strength and add wings to his speed, if, near London, 
bridge, he tooka pint of porteron the way. Entering a public-house 
he demanded this refreshment, placing the price on the counter. The 
publican saw that he had already drunk too much, and refused to 
serve him; whereupon the aoldier seized a pint belonging to some one 
else, and, holding the owner away at arm’s length, drank it, saying 
that this was “ Roossian treatment,” and that he would have his 
money’s worth by force, if not by favour. A scuffle ensued, the gallant 
soldier slept that night in a police-cell; next morning he was brought 
before a magistrate, and fined five shillings. He declared he had not 
such a sum in the whole world. He was told he must go to prison till 
it was forthcoming. But he simply rejoined, looking round the court, 
that he was under immediate orders for the East—a fact confirmed by 
his sergeant, who, besides, praised the man’s general character. Im- 
mediately, a good-humoured contest arose among the spectators, who 
should be the first to pay the fine. The soldier, with many thanks to 
his deliverers, “ whom he did not know,” said they might rely upon 
his doing his humble duty; and he hoped that, with the help of his 
comrades, he should “thrash the Russians,” Our readers will pardon 
these short anecdotes, for the sake of what they serve to commemo- 
rate so graphically. 

To France, the same feelings everywhere prevailed ; and the unanimity 
of the people strengthened and expedited the measures of the Govern- 
ment. The recruits for the new “conscription” came, of their own 
accord, to be enrolled; and the public sentiments were even more 
strikingly evinced, in connection with perhaps the most wonderful 
and original of the many wonderful and original measures of State 
by which Napoleon IIL. has signalised his reign. We allude to the 
French Loan, issued to the community at large, on the 10th of March, 
1854. He addressed himself not to speculators, bankers, and capi- 
talists, but to his people themselves, He was convinced he could thus 
obtain a larger sum, raise it in a shorter time, and receive it en better 
terms for the State ; but, above all, he saw an opportunity of for- 
warding, by this bold appeal, one of his most cherished designs. 
He would give to France what England long possessed, a new class 
directly interested in the general stability: he would have thousands 
of public fund-holders all over the country; and when he had thus 
led his people to yield hostages to order, he would have made one 
step more towards the accomplishment of his great mission, “the 
mission (we quote his own words) of closing for ever the era of re- 
volutions in his native land.” 

In a single week 310,000,000 francs were subscribed to this novel 
loan, and in an extraordinarily short time, it was all at the dispo- 
sal of the Fiench Government. 

It was in the same week, on the 11th March, that our Baltic 
Fleet sailed from Spithead, in the presence of the Queen, who led it 
out to sea in her yacht, the Fairy, offering the most heart-stir- 
ring spectacle, which the present generation had ever beheld. The 
Royal George moved the first, followed rapidly by the St Jean 
d’ Acre and Tribune, under single-reefed topsails. Then in quick suc- 
cession, obeying the signal “ to weigh” of the Admiral—who stood, 
glass in hand, on the quarter-deck of the Duke of Wellington—came 
the Jmpérieuse, Blenheim, Amphion, Princess Royal, Edinburgh, Ajax, 
Arrogant, avd Hogue. ‘the paddle-ships, Leopard, Valorous, and 
Dragon, were the next; and these completed the first division of 
England’s Baltic Fieet. The Admiral himself led it, or rather fol- 
lowed it, in that stupendous floating fortress of 131 guns of the 
largest calibre, the Luke of Wellington, which throws a ton of metal 
at every broadside, to a distance unparalleled by any batteries on 
land or sea. Another great division was preparing to follow this noble 
fleet of sixteen war-steamers, of which eight were line-of-battle— 
two being three-deckers, and three carrying A ‘mirals’ flags: Admiral 
Chads, in the Hdinburgh, and Admiral Plumria ° in the Leopard, act- 
ing under Sir Cuarles Napier. Of these sixteen imsteamers, all but 
four were built on the screw principle. The only fault to be found with 
the fleet, is that it was foo fine, and that the. vessels were too large and 
massy, and of a draught too deep for the seas in which they were to 
act. About the time of these operations of the allies in widely sepa- 
rated sceces, the sympathies manifested towards Russia by a large part 
of the population in the kingdom of Greece, began to excite 
uneasiness and indignation. Indeed, it was found necessary, not 
very long afterwards to drop, while on their way to a worthier scene of 
action, a portion of the French contingents; and some six thousand of 
these troops landed accordingly near Athens, in order to bring a petty 
but troublesome kingdom to its senses. They landed the greater 
part of that number at the Pirwus on the 15th of May. We men- 
tion this to save or abridge future digression from the more important 
events which will occupy the reader’s notice. It was on the 27th of 
March that the formal rupture between Turkey and Greece occurred. 
The Greek Envoy, General Metaxas, receiving, on that day, his 
passports at Constantinople. The Sultan had s:..¢ whatever troops he 
could spare to the frontier of Thessaly, under Achmet Pacha, to op- 
pose the inroads of the Greeks who were endeavouring to organise 4 
general insurrection of theiy co-religionists al over the Turkish Kmptro ; 
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the foreign Greeks thus abetting against the Divan its Greek subjects, 
to the profit of Russia; and no doubt, suborned by Russian gold, 
and urged on by Russian instiga'ions, On the 1st of April, the Turkish 
troops, near Janina, in Albania, obtained a small advantage over these 
marauding enemies, who, according to the laws of war and of na- 
tions, were little better than freebooters. A step taken by our Am- 
bassador, about the time when the intelligence of this victory reached 
Constantinople, combined with that intelligence to elate the spirits of 
the Divan. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe issued a circular to all our Con- 
suls on the 6th of April, denouncing the Greek insurrection, and calling 
on them to disown its abettors, wherever they were found. The im- 
mense expenses to which Turkey was subjected by all these emer- 
gencies had induced the Sultan to adopt a very violent, and we 
believe, in Moslem countries, an unprecedented expedient, which 
equalled in audacity, though not in bloodiness,” his predecessor 
Mahmoud’s massacre of the Janissaries. The Sheikhul Islam, or 
High Pontiff of the Mussulmans, was deposed, and all the revenues 
of the mosques were appropriated to the State. It was—to com- 
pare Christians with Pagans—not merely like a suppression of monas- 
teries and a seizure of all their effects, but it was a confiscation of 
ecclesiastical property in general throughout the Empire. This 
also affected, be it observed, an immense amount of lay property, 
assigned, for the sake of stability, in turbulent but fanatical 
lands, to the ecclesiastical protection of titular owners, sacred in the 
eyes of State and people. It was not, therefore, a time for the Porte 
to make needless domestic enemies. But, transported by the rapture 
of his high struggle, and encouraged by Lord Stratford’s recent cir- 
cular, the Sultan struck on both sides, and with both hands. He de- 
creed that all Greeks, within a brief delay named, should quit Con- 
stantinople, under liability of the seizure and escheat to the Crown of 
their possessions, with the penalty of personal arrest added. But here 
the veteran soldier, General Baraguay d’Hilliers, Ambassador of France, 
interposed. He besought the Grand Signor to make a distinction. 
There were disaffected Greeks, and there were faithful Greeks. The 
tie between the disaffected Greeks and Russia was exclusively a re- 
ligious tie; it never had been national, and it never could, in any one 
respect, be so regarded. Now, the religious tie was impossible between 
the Latinist or Roman Catholic Greeks and Russia, the religion «f 
which was known to be disavowed and detested by such Greeks. Their 
loyalty to the Sultan was, besides, both proverbial of old, and manifest 
now. If these were expelled from their homes and occupations, and in 
so undiscriminating, unmerited, and arbitrary a manner confounded— 
innocent with the guilty, patriotic with the traitors—and thus driven 
suddenly from Constantinople, he must reluctantly take his own de- 
parture also from that city. No more was required; and the Sultan 
observed the distinction which had been thus laid before his attention. 
‘We have seen that, as our soldiers went to the East, so our fleet went 
to the Baltic, before either this country or France had yet formally de- 
clared war. The marvellous stand made by Omer Pacha upon the 
Danube was not, and could not be, foreseen. This will account for the 
choice at first of Gallipoli as a great landing-point. It was the shortest 
way to interpose at Adrianople between the capital and the Russians, 
should these force Mount Hemus, and burst into Roumelia. Powerful 
works were even constructed from the Gulf of Saro to the Sea of 
Marmora, to render, in case of necessity, the Isthmus of Gallipoli a 
safe retreat behind a new Torres Vedras of the East; and this was the 
first serious occupation which the English and French soldiers under- 
took in companionship. But affairs changed in their aspect; and 
many of the regiments were sent up to Scutari; and some even beyond 
this, to Buyukdéré, on the European sbore, above Constantinople. 
After it was known that war had been actually declared by France and 
England, the troops were gradually collected in still more advanced 
positions—at Bourgas, and then at Varna. When the insolent remark 
upon the last offers made to Russia (rather than answer to them) was 
known in Paris and London, all the forbearance of the Western Powers 
was fairly exhausted; and, on the 28th of March, war was officially 
proclaimed. Russia followed up the rejection of our conditions by some 
untenable proposals of her own, based on the same wild claims with 
which she had started originally. ‘[hese last proposals were pro- 
nounced, on the 7th of the ensuing month, quite inadmissible by 
England and France. 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF RUSSIA. 


We think it must be evident to all readers, from the complicated and 
wide-spread transactions of arms and negotiation which we have 
now related, that Russia was, from the very outset, bent upon war— 
bent upon some desperate effort to achieve a new and predominant 
position in the comity of nations. Ske had been, in truth, for a con- 
siderable time husbanding her resources and preparing her means-for 
some unusual exertion. In 1853 she had freed herself from the annual 
interest of certain old loans, by paying up the principal. She then 
withdrew the sums placed in the public Stock of France and England; 
issued Treasury Bills to meet the current expenses; and prohibited the 
export of the precious metals from her own territory. Still, her 
financial situation in a general war, such as that which she has so wan- 
tonly proveked, can never ba sound. The ordinary revenue of Russia 
would perhaps be £32,000,000; but, allowing for the inevitable abate- 
ment caused by war in the proceeds of the Customs and Excise, 
it can scarcely amount to £24,000,000 at present; while the expendi- 
ture is enormously and concurrently increased. No doubt the sums 
obtained just after the Hungariati war, under the plea of finishing the 
Moscow Railway, were not yet exhausted when this vast conflict com- 
menced. But the stress of it is evident, from the financial ex- 
pedients to which the Czar presently resorted. He appropriated 
at once five millions sterling of the bullion which forms the 
basis of the paper money; and, at the same time, he issued 
four millions sterling of ~Treasury Bills. He also invited loans 
and accepted gifts (praising the patriotism of the latter) from 
various public funds, from the Clergy, and from the Charitable 
Trusts «i the empire; and when “ the Dutch Loan” failed, he levied 
a fe ced loan, amounting to eight millions sterling, from his own 
subjects indiscriminately, and called it a voluntary contribu'ion. By 
these means he realised, in a year and a half, nearly: thirty millions 
sterling. But all the resources on which he drew feel the pressure of 
the war, which renders much of the agricultural produce unsaleable, 
while it impoverishes the Boyard or landowning class by the inordi- 
nate and unpaid drain of the most valuable part of their lve stock, 
the poor serfs—swept off in conscriptions. Before the war, the metallic 
reserve of the Russian Government was worth twenty-one millions 
sterling ; but the notes in circulation amounted to £50,000,000; 
and while the bullion has since incessantly diminished, the issues of 
paper have incessantly augmented. If we add to these grave facts 
three others—Ist, that there is an immense Land and Banking Com- 
pany guaranteed by the State, which company (it 1s called “ the Lom- 
bards”) holds five millions of the serfs in pawn ; 2ndly, that the 
deposits of money lent by all classes to Government, and resumable on 
demand, were, on the Ist of January, 1853, according to the official re 
turn of the Russian Minister of Finance, not under £128,960,000; and 
Sdly, that the funded debt of Russia amounts to £60,000,000 more, 


we shall be able to form some idea of the solidity of Russia’s financial 
condition under the weight of a vast struggle like the present. The 
financial data which we have used in this sketch will be found in M. 
Léon Faucher’s lately-published calculations of the monetary resources 
on which the Russian State can depend. 

Very different was the financial situation of the two Maritime 
Powers. England required neither a loan nor any very crushing ad- 
dition to the weight of her taxes; and the loan of the French Em- 
peror was not only a brilliantly successful fiscal expedient, but a vast 
political measure which is likely to form an epoch in the social history 


' of France. Nor was the French Government forced to resort to op- 


pressive taxation to meet the interest which the new stock, thus 
created, was to bear. Many old imposts, on the contrary, from which 
the country has been lately relieved by the Imperial Government, in 
its tentative, cautious, and gradual approaches towards the economical 
principle of Free-trade, will probably never be revived. In England, 
the continuance and duplication of the Income-tax, and certain new 
dues on foreign bills of exchange drawn abroad (dues to be levied in a 
superior method; which was suggested to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, we are informed, by a Mr. Pace, of the City) constitute tke 
chief fiscal peculiarities of our great war budget. 


ACTIVE ENTRANCE OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE INTO 
THE WAR. 

With this brief but necessary glance at the general condition of the 
respective belligerents, we may continue our record of the actual events. 
And here we are obliged to say that, having landed the English and 
French expeditionary forces in Turkey, and, as it were, set them down 
within reach of the enemy, we shall find little to justify any minute 
journ-1 of their proceedings for the next few months, The war pro- 
ceeded; and, indeed, one very remarkable part of the struggle—a truly 
memorable transaction—soon engaged the attention of all Europe; but 
we miss, in the story of it, the action orpresence of the Allied forces. They 
were near, end took no part. In short, thou gh dispatched in spring, 
they were not destined to engage the foe till autumn. During that long 
delay, sufferings formed a greater part of their history than actions, 
and these sufferings were of the saddest kind in the soldiers’ estima- 
tion—the visitation of a dreadful pestilence, not the hardships or 
catastrophes of a glorious campaign. With the exception of one 
vigorous blow struck by the fleet, our remarks apply to the general 
attitude of both services. On the other side of Europe, however, some- 
thing was to be achieved (though even there not much at first), and 
the reader will perceive that many of the adventures of the Baltic ex- 
peditionary force were contemporaneous with the occurrences which we 
now proceed to mention in their order. 


BOMBARDMENT OF ODESSA. 


Trustworthy information having come that between Sebastopol and 
the various Russian stations, from Anapa to Odessa, there was a 
constant and active passage to and fro of troops and stores, the Allied 
fleets issued forth and patrolled the whole Euxine, forcing the Russian 
ships to take refuge in Sebastopol; after which, Admiral Dundas and 
Admiral Hamelin, with their squadrons, approached Odessa on the 
22nd of: March. There, the squadrons shortening sail about three miles 
out to sea, sent a small vessel with a flag of truce, to summon General 
Osten-Sacken to deliver up to them all the ships, &c., in the harbour, 
failing which, chastisement should forthwith be inflicted for the 
massacre of Sinope. 

Before anything was attempted against Odessa, some shots from the 
batteries had been aimed at an English flag of truce (borne by the 
Fury); and it was indispensable to teach our barbarous enemies, by a 
severe lesson, to respect the laws of nations. Next day, the 23rd, 
twelve war steamers of both nations were detached from the fleet, and 
sent within range of shot; the order being to spare the town, if 
possible, but to destroy the batte ries, the magazines, and the vessels in 
the harbour. The order was scrupulously obeyedin the first particular, and 
executed with brilliant effect in the second. The detachment of steamers 
approached, accompanied by rocket-boats; these ventured further in, 
being a smaller mark for the land artillery, which dared not besides 
waste its fire short of the covering frigates and steamers. The boats 
having taken their station, the attacking detachment began a most 
singular and beautiful movement in file, tracking one the other’s wake 
with exquisite precision, along an ever-repeated circle; and as each 
vessel touched those points of her orbit which were nearest to the 
Russian batteries, she delivered her broadside, passing onwards, and 
made way for her successors in the revolving chain, until her own turn 
should come again. ‘To borrow a most graphic and striking expression 
used by an eye-witness, the ever-returning evolution of these graceful 
ministers of a memorable act of vengeance seemed, in the distance, to 
be performing a sort of wild waltz together, as they laid low the for- 
tifications of the proud Russian seaport. In the midst of the action, 
one of the French steamers, struck by a red-hot shot through the hull, 
caught fire, and retuyned for a brief space te the fleet, to have assistance 
in extinguishing the flames. This was very soon effected; and the 
wounded falcon hastened to take agvin her destructive place in what 
may be said to have resembled also the wheeling flight of some beau- 
tiful birds of prey swooping at intervals,each in its turn, upon the quarry. 

The defence from the shore was at first very spirited, and the Rus- 
sians are described as having stood well to their guns; but in range 
these were inferior to the artillery of the. ships; and, by sensible de- 
gress, the fire of the garrison became slower. At length two great 
powder magazines of the Russians blew up in quick succession, while 
most of the batteries were dismounted, the forts knocked to pieces, and 
the ruins strewn with the bodies of the artillerymen. When the de- 
fences were shattered into a shapeless ruin, and the resistance of the 

Russians had evidently ceased in despair, and when thirteen of the 
enemy’s ships, laden with munitions of war had been captured, the 
Allied detachment drew slowly off, and rejoined the fleets. Their com- 
rades who had, from the yards of the distant men-of-war, witnessed the 
action, descended now and welcomed them, with shouts that might have 
been heard on shore. What the Russian less was in slain and wounded 
we have not, of course, the means of ascertaining with exactitude. The 
officers engaged have estimated the number of the enemy killed at 
about eight hundred ora thonsand soldiers. The Allies had ten sailors 
wounded and five killed. Such was the bombardment of Odessa on the 
25rd uf March. 

Shortly afterwards the loss o. the Tiger (16 guns) occurred. She 
grounded at the Campagna Costazzi, near Odessa, in such a position that 
she could not use her batteries against the field artillery on shore. After 
a short fight she surrendered, and her crew (25()) were all made prisoners, 
and earii d to Odessa, where they were well treated. The Captain’s 
(Giffard’s) wounds proved mortal; and he told the officers and sailors 
around with his last breath, that to his death they owed their own 
lives; for he was going to fire the powder magazine when he was struck 
down. The Russians blew up the Tiger. . 


PASSAGE OF THE DANUBE BY LUDERS AND 
GORTSCHAKOPF, 


It was about this epoch that Prince Dolgorouki, sent to Teheran 
to involve Persia in the Caar’s quarrel, struck tho Gedy Azim, or 
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Prime Minister of the Shah, with a cane to punish his reluctance. 
The most imperative instructions had now come from St. Petersburg 
to the Russian Generals in the Principalities, to effect some great ex~ 
ploit at whatever cost. The frightful significance of this order delivered 
Prince Gortschakoff and his coadjutors from certain natural scruples 
and hesitations. Long since, the Czar must have persued the report of 
General Schilders, announcing, so early as the month of January, a 
loss of thirty-five thousand Russian soldiers, although active hostilities 
had then lasted only about ten weeks. There could be no illusion in the 
Imperial mind, and yet this order is sent to the Generals, enforced by 
the awful addition, “ at whatever cost.” To hear was to obey. 

We have seen how, on the 15th of March, Prince Gortschakoff had 
been frustrated in a bloody attempt to seize the island between Olte- 
nitza and Turtukai, losing 2000 men, and yet failing to storm the 
place. Liiders had five days before this crossed the Danube at Galatz. 
He was in force, having 24} battalions, 8 squadrons, 6 sotnias, and 64 
guns. Gortschakoff, learning the fact of the passage so far down the 
river to the rear of his own left, determined to abandon for the 
present his disheartening operations against Turtukai and Rustchuk, 
and to fly to the support of Liiders; thus imparting, he hoped, a 
decisive character to the advance of that enterprising General. By 
a retrogade circuit, he passed even beyond the rear of Liiders’ 
left flank, and threw himself across the river a little above Tultscha, 
with 14 battalions, 16 squadrons, 6 sotnias, and 44 guns. He 
brought with him more cavalry than Liiders, though a smaller 
general force ; and their united columns amounted to nearly 
50,000 men, The reader is aware that Omer Pacha had decided 
not to dispute possession of the Upper Dobrudscha; and it is, 
therefore, nearly incomprehensible, though stated in all the contem- 
porary accounts of these operations, that Prince Gortschakoff should 
have there taken eleven guns and 150 prisoners. His capture of the 
guns is thore unintelligible than his capture of the prisoners, who 
might have been the unarmed or half-armed ordinary inhabitants—for 
the guns must have belonged to Tultscha, which the Turks still held as 
an outpost, and which was the only place they retained in all that 
region. This event took place about the 28rd of March, the day of 
the bombardment of Odessa, and five days before the Emperor Na- 
poleon, who, on the 2nd had, in person, opened at Paris the Legislative 
Session of 1854—joined Queen Victoria, in a common declaration, pur- 
porting that the rupture between them and Russia, and that their 
alliance with Turkey for the purpose of active and direct operations of 
war, were now accepted facts. Redschid Pacha, General Baraguay 
D'Hilliers, and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, soon afterwards signed 
the tripartite treaty to this effect, at Constantinople; and, still later, it 
was sclemnly ratified at Paris. 

On the same 23rd of March, as we have seen, the Danube 
was forced by the Commander-in-Chief of the Russian army of occu- 
pation; the fortifications of Odessa were laid in ashes, and the Go- 
vernments of Engiand and France agreed that they would at last 
publish in all form their acceptance of the Russian challenge. These 
are among the amusements, and this is but the mysticism of history ; 
we will therefore add, at present, only one more such coincidence, or» 
as the French term it, “ rapprochement.” It is not, indeed, in private 
life alone that these strange juxtapositions of events may be observed 
which have suggested throughout all countries a number of well-known 
wonder-breathing proverbs. Thevery day on which the long-prepared 
Greek conspiracy exploded, was the day when, at the oth r extremity 
of Europe, by an equally striking and curious obviam jit, the declara- 
tion of war, in pursuance of the tripartite understanding just men- 
tioned, was issued by the Maritime Powers. Dates are the chords and 
the discords in the great music of human annals. 

The perilous success of the Russian divisions, who had now burst 
into the Northern Dobrudscha, was soon counterbalanced by a misfor- 
tune, the news of which reached the ill-starred commanders in the 
midst of their exultation. Fokshani, where they had piled up the 
richest part of their Jaboriously-accumulated munitions of war and 
general stores, was burnt. The loss to a struggling military treasury 
must have been extremely serious ; though we cannot specify its 
amount. 

The divisions which had crossed the Danube continued their ad- 
vance, taking Babadagh on the sea, and Hirsova on theriver. All 
the Upper Dobrudscha, except Tultscha, was now occupied by the in- 
vaders; and by April the 3rd their Cossacks patrolled as far as Kus- 
tendjeh, which the ‘lurks kept, and which was their grasp upon the 
sea, at the east of Trajan’s Wall. On the north shore of the Danube, 
the Turks retained nothing except Kalafat, two hundred miles to the 
west. 

Before we pursue the Russian enterprises of April, and their results, 
in the Danubian war, it may be’ interesting to our readers to cast a 
glance over the general circumstances of that period. The first object 
which strikes us is another of those curious historical. coincidences 
already remarked. On the 7th of that month the alliance 
defensive and offensive between Austria and Prussia was con- 
cluded, the overtures (made too late) of Russia were  re- 
jected by the indignation of the Maritime Powers; and our 
Baltic fleet had left Kioge Bay, and was patrolling every creek and 
inlet, not still frozen, of the Scandinayian seas. The two Princes of 
the Blood Royal, who belonged respectively to the English and French 
expedition to the East, were among the latest who set forth. On the 
9th of April Prince Napoleon left Paris, with Vely Pacha, the Ottoman 
Ambassador; and the Duke of Cambridge, still more dilatory, was on 
his road from that capital nine days later—and then, not by so direct a 
line to their common destination, but via Strasbourg; and, indeed, 
when the Danubian campaign had reached its very crisis, he was at 
Vienna. But it was destined that the Allied powers of the West should 
be excluded from the triumphs, as they were excluded from the heat 
and the labours, of the Danubian campaign, The troops, both 
eight thousand men cannot be expected to withstand for ever an army 
of 60,000.” * Silistria still holds out.” “It is rumoured that Omer 
Pacha, on the —, was advancing, at the head of 70,000 men, from 
Schumila, to the relief of Silistria. The rumour wants confirmation. 
The Allied troops were still busy encamping round Varna.” “ ‘The 
telegraphic report about the advance of Omer Pacha, at the head ot 
70.000 men, turns out to be a canard of the Viennese Stock Exchange 

It is doubted whether Omer Pacha could bring quite that number 
into the field at present. He remains quetly intrenched at 
Schumla, where he is supposed to have only about 55,000 troops 
of all arms, The besieging force scattered around Silistria in 
the necessarily dispersed array of an investing army, numbers 
now at least 60,000 men, who are very much harassed by the 
repeated and desperate sallies of the garrison.” “ The reported sur- 
render of Silistria is not true. The place still keeps the Turkish en- 
sign flying, though the valiant garrison is yeaily exhausted. It is a 
pity something could not be done to succour them, Theirs is a waste 
of heroism.” <A curious story is told about an interview, under flays of 
truce, demanded by the Russians, The Muscovite Commander wished 
to spare, he said, the needless effusion of blood, by merely informing 
Mussa Pacha of a fact, viz., the Caar had sent conclusive directions that 
Bilistria “ must be taken ;” therefore it might as well be given up at 
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ence; to which Mussa, stroking his beard, replied that he also had a 
fact to communicate, viz., “that Abdul-Medjid-Khan had honoured him, 
Mussa originally (and he was not aware that the mind of his sacred 
Highness had changed) with conclusive instructions to defend the 
place, nor would he surrender it if he had but a thousand men, and all 
Russia was at its gates, with the Czar in person.” Thereupon, a sort 
of Masonic sign is said to have been made by the hand of the Russian 
Commander, which sign implied an enormous sum in gold “ imperials.” 
Mussa’s only answer was: “ Lec us now separate—the interview under 
ite flags is over.” 
“a oe in substance, was true; and our allusion to the incidents 
here will save us the necessity of recurring to them hereafter. 
Let us quote a few words more from the electric messages of the time. 
They are at present both interesting and elucidatory. ‘ The wonderful 


garrison of Silistria is said to be now reduced nearly one-half. On the 
— they made another amazing sally, and routed the Russians at the 
south front. This cannot last much longer. The next mail will pro- 
bably record the surrender of the fortress. The terms will be mild, it 
is thought; the garrison, at least, are certain to have the honours of 
war.” (They were, indeed. Of those honours the heroes made sure.) 
“Onthe 24th, the Maréchal de St. Arnaud, Lord Raglan, and Omer 
Pacha reviewed together the Turkish army at Schumla.” (This was 
true.) “The troops were found to be in splendid condition.” (True— 
an exact and just description.) “Next day, the 25tb, the Russians 
succeeded at length in interposing between Varna and Silistria.” (True 
again—both the facts and the dates.) “The fortress must now hoist the 
white flag; the continuous bombardment is terrific; a combined assault 
by storming columns thirty thousand strong is to take place immediately. 
Of course, it will prove successful. Tbe brave defenders are worn 
to skeletons. Nothing can exceed the efficiency of both the 
Anglo-French and the Turkish troops now lying respectively at 
Varna and at Schumla. Among them they muster, perhaps, 
80,000, or even 90,000, The half of such a host would soon give an 
account of the Russian forces who are storming Silistria. Postscript 
A most incomprehensible rumour prevails that the grand assault has failed, 
N.B. This must naturally be received with caution.” We think that 
our readers will feel obliged to us for this rapid retrospective sketch ; 
and now we can finish the historical reasoning to which facts drove us, 
and drove us reluctantly. In three short sentences the whole case can 
be stated. Firstly, the conviction prevalent (and, at that time, a most 
rational conviction) was this, that Silistria would fall unless a move- 
ment of the troops collected in Bulgaria was made for its relief; se- 
condly, the conviction was prevalent (and it was equally just, equally 
rational) that if such a movement was made, it would most certainly 
raise the siege; thirdly, no such movement was made, Silistria could be 
saved by a given measure, which was perfectly practicable. Without that 
measure Silistria would be lost. That measure was avoided. There- 
fore, may we not fairly ask—was it the intention, was it the wish, that 
Silistria should in fact be lost? We fear that, if the reply was honestly 
given, it would be affirmative. But what motives could exist? They 
could not be strategical. No; but they might be political, or, rather, 
they might be diplomatic. The Emperor of Russia saw by this time that 
his calculations, based upon expected dissensions between England and 
France, and on the weakness of “the sick man ”—in short, that all his 
calculations were quite illusory. He was willing to accept the terms 
then offered. Bui his honour must be saved—he must not be degraded 
in the eyes of Europe, or desecrated in those of his own people. His 
pride must be humoured. Some great success must be achieved, and 
then he would proclaim that he was satisfied; and that, not from the 
stress of defeat, or compulsion, but under the influence of his “ habitual 
moderation,” he wanted to terminate this quarrel, and relieve the 
anxieties of the world. Peace, it was thought, would immediately follow 
the capture of Silistria. 

If this vile deference to the vainglory and selfishness of the man 
who had inflicted so many injuries upon the community of nations was 
indulged at the cost of that community, if the feelings of the tyrant and 
the despoiler were honoured above the interests of his victims, above 
the interests, indeed, of the world at large, above the claims of the most 
righteous of causes, and (let us not forget it) above the blood of the 
faithful and valiant garrison of Silistria, doomed thus to destruction and 
to abandonment, we may at least console ourselves with two facts— 
first, the conduct of Omer Pacha; and, secondly, the conduct and the 
fate (combined) of the troops in Silistria. Whatever restraints may 
have been imposed upon Omer Pacha’s movements by instructions, 
originating in some foreign Embassy at Constantinople, endorsed or 
adopted by the Divan, and then sent in authoritative form to Schumla, 
they but weakened and relaxed, they could not wholly prevent, the 
Turkish Generalissimo’s operations. A grand and decisive movement 
ending in the annihilation of the whole Russian army, was, perhaps, 
averted; but the disgrace and the discomfiture which might have 
been deemed so impolitic, supervened all the same, in spite of the 
subtle precautions of an ignoble and ignominious diplomacy. Mussa 
Pacha’s dull valour, and Omer’s obstinate activity, defeated all these 
supposititious combinations of the closet—if they ever existed. With- 
out suspecting them to have existed, the page we have now to write 
will remain one of the most mysterious in military history. 

The operations which we have already described will have shown to 
a discerning reader that the Russians had virtually evacuated Lesser 
Wallachia, in order to collect an irresistible force for the crowning ex- 
ploit of the campaign. Political and warlike considerations coalesced 
in pronouncing this exploit the most important of all. The withdrawal 
of the right wing of their Army of Occupation, the massing of troops | 
between Bucharest and Slobodzie, the advance of Liiders, with the 
Danube on his right, and their own main advance towards that river 
in front (as the river flows due east before it turns northwards),—all be- 
tokened that the enemy was now making a great and last endeavour, 
in the most elaborate form of combination. But here we must note a 
curious cijcumstance, which soldiers will easily appreciate. Omer | 
Pacha, in the face of this grand advance, did not recall his left wing. 
We have sufficiently explained his probable motives. He felt, so far 
as he himself was concerned, that ne could deal with the Russians, and 
yet not bring another man to Schumla. Now, when such a large pro- 
portion of the invading force retired across the Aluta, this left wing of 
the Turks became at once an independent army, and, like Bal-of-the- 
Wynd, could “fight on its own hand.” All that Omer asked of them 
Was to operate on the right flank of the enemy,to make as many diver- 
sions as possible, and perhaps, ultimately, to harass, or even to inter- 
cept, his retreat. We want this to be borne in mind. 

General Liiders was rather more forward, and rather readier, than 
the comrades whose movement he was destined to protect. It was not | 
their fault; six days before his own check at Czernavoda they had 
broken through the Danube, between Rassova and Silistria, On a | 
misty day (the 19th of April), Omer Pacha encountered this enemy. 
It is related that, in the midst of the action, a body of Turks, 
whom he had ordered to make a considerable circuit to the 
east, and then to assail the left flank of the Russians, appeared 


as if marching straight from the coast, guided by the noise of cannon, 
ard the uproar of combat, The English were known to have recently | 
anded at Varna; perhaps some had landed at Baltechik; perbaps, 
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even some not much below Kusterdjed. Who could these be, these 
columns from the east, except the English? While the doubt arose, 
and prevailed, a portentous sign seemed to afford the answer. A flag, 
French and English, were all this time incessantly forwarded; 
and, on the 12th of the month only three battalions. of our Guards 
remained at Malta, awaiting their conveyance. The pride of the Czar 
amidst this clash of arms, was still unbending; and, dating from the 
19th of April, six weeks were by him proclaimed free for English 
and French vessels to clear out of the Russian ports. On the 
26th of this memorable month the Queen in Council ordered 
a National “ Day of Humiliation ;? and, to complete our present di- 
gressive and discursive glance at the more general, and sometimes very 
distant, occurrences to which we should not wish to turn aside in the 
narration of the ensuing Danubian campaign—it was in the midst of 
this warlike incandescence of all Europe, that Mr. Pease and the other 
members of the “Peace Conference” proceeded to St. Petersburg, and 
(almost literally) requested the infuriated Autocrat—to be a good boy. 
Generals Canrobert, Bosquet, and Martimprey, who had arrived on the 
3rd at Gallipoli, began, by their presence, and even by the noise of their 
very names, amid an Eastern population, to impart a new gravity to 
the whole Western movement—the character of a great Crusade inverted. 

We may mention here—for fear of omitting it—a circumstance which 
exemplifies the truth of the inspired intimation that the utmost wisdom 
of man is only folly before Him who knows and foresees everything. 
Of all the measures adopted by the two leading Powers of Earope 
in the beginning of this contest, that which united the most suffrages in 
praise of its wisdom, was the Emperor Napoleon’s expedient of sending 
to the scene of action some of his Algerian army ; not only as starting 
from a nearer point of departure, but, still more, as having been tried 
in a similar climate and in a not dissimilar warfare. And again, of all 
the troops in his African dependency, the Zouaves were, in every sense, 
considered to be the most eligible for such a service—European in dis- 
cipline, and to a great extent in blood, Mahometan in experience— 
the very men, in short, to teach the rest of the mixed expedition how 
to avoid the imprudences incidental to such an enterprise, and how to 
secure its success. Now, of all the corps brought together by this 
great adventure, the Zouaves have suffered, beyond comparison, the 
most, in sporadic sickness and in general ill-fortune. Moralists or 
physiologists may speculate on the doubtful lesson: we have only to 
note the certain fact. 

It was on the 16th that Admiral Plumridge sent home the premices 
of the war, the first Russian prizes, five vessels of commerce; and on 
the 17th four more such vessels followed. They were laden chiefly 
with salt. The first division of our Baltic fleet—consisting wholly of 
steamers, 17 in number, carrying nearly 10,000 men and 1017 guns— 
was speedily followed by the second; this last brought 25 ships of 
war, of which twelve were line-of-battle. The united divisions con- 
stituted a noble fleet of forty-two vessels, 2200 guns, 16,000-borse 
power, and 22,000 sailors and marines. The only additions desirable to 
this splendid armament were a military force (which arrived too late 
for any but a partial and disproportionate exploit), and a sufficient 
flotilla of steam gun-boats drawing but little water, which were equipped 
too late altogether to be of service during the year 1854. 

We return to the war on the Danube. The Ruasians, having seized 
Hirsova, spent some time in preparing for a great attempt to pass 
Trajan’s Wall; but, though their Cossacks scoured the country down 
to the very ramparts of Kustendjeh, they found that they had selected 
a most difficult part of the Turkish line to force; and at 
Czernavoda, on the 25th of April, more than five weeks after 
General Liiders crossed the Danube at Galatz and, nearly a month 
after the second Russian column had followed near Tultscha to his sup- 
port, their united divisions were taught a severe lesson. The Turks, at 
that place—which is some five miles to the south of Trajan’s Wall— 
once more checked the Russian advance; and, in a sharp action, re- 
pulsed the enemy with considerable loss. On the whole, the avenues 
by which the Russians endeavoured to penetrate from the Dobrudscha 
were defended for about seven weeks; during which time, the invaders 
—being locked up amid the marshes of the worst district of the whole 
Turkish territory in Europe—suffered incomparably more from ague, 
fever, cholera, and privations, than they suffered in the field. It must 
not be supposed that this advance along the coast against Omer Pacha’s 
right wing was an isolated movement. On the contrary, it was 
part of a very large combination, which Marshal Paskiewitch, 
Prince of Erivan, was, on the 8th of April, snmmoned from Poland 
to superintend in person, and in which the famous General of Engi- 
neers, Schilders, was to take an eminent part. Marshal Paskiewitch 
had long since expressed an opinion, that Prince Gortschakoff was con- 
ducting the campaign indudiciously ; and, just about the time of which 
we speak, there was an immense change in all the Russian dispositions. 
Their right was drawn back; their left, as we have related, occupied 
the Dobrudscha, and was thundering vehemently, at the north-east 
gates, so to say, of Bulgaria; while, now, the various columns which 
had been countermarched from beyond the Aluta, were massed in appa- 
rently irresistible strength all around Bucharest and Slobodzie, and in 
front of those towns, bearing fast upon the Danube, between Oltenitza 
and Czernavoda. With General Liiders’ army, these concentrated troops 
maintained their communications through Hirsova; and his instructions 
were to press forward at whatever cost and to interpose between Varna and 
Silistria. It was evident that the recent peremptory and dreadful 
orders from St. Petersburg were impelling the Russians to their last 


| and truly desperate exertions. 


SIEGE OF SILISTRIA. 


We approach the siege of Silistria. In the history of that great 
operation there is one mysterious and sombre particular, which the 
reader will notice. The subject is more than delicate; and we 
will not, in our present uncertainty, say anything beyond what 
the duties of a historic narrative imperiously require. How is it 
that from the Ist of May to the 15th of Juno the besiegers were 
allowed to press forward their scientilic approaches, and their san- 
guinary assaults, unmolested by any serious or regular attack from 
without? A very great Anglo-French force was by this time mus- 
tered at Varna; and, allowing for all the windings of the road, 
not more than seventy miles interposed between that maritime 
station and the very walls of Silistria, while a much shorter march 
would have precipitated the irresistible soldiers of the West upon 
that army of many sufferings which beleaguered the gallant fortress - 
But several replies may be given, even if unsatisfactory ones, on be- 
half of our own and the French troops. We accordingly repeat the 
question, with more direct 1eference to the Turkish host which Omer 
Pacha held at S.hamla. He had, at the least, seventy thousand men 


/ accumulated around that impregnable position, or within easy summons ; 


and his march for the relief of Silistria would have been still shorter 
than that of the Allies. it was the general opinion in Europe, it was 
the impression among our officers in Bulgaria, and, we have reason and | 


| warranty for adding, that it was, for about three weeks, Omer Pacha’s own | 


conviction that Silistria, unassisted, must fall; and when we say | 
“ ynassisted,” we mean without some strong and combined effort to 
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assist it. It was, also, not for a moment denied, that the beleaguering 
army would have to abandon their enterprise if that effort were made 
and they were thus attacked. It was, in the end, found that, although 
not externally assailed in the manner we have described, they were 
yet obliged to raise the siege; can there, then, be any doubt what the 
result would have been, if a powerful force had disturbed their 
operations ? 

We speak not of any wild advance, or attempt to advance, up the 
Dobrudscha; nor do we refer in any manner to a general effort to carry 
the war across the Danube; what we say is specific; it relates to one 
and only to one, manifestly practicable movement, which, it is ac- 
knowledged, would, if made, have delivered the most important river 
fortress in Turkey ; and without which, it was supposed, that fortress 
must surrender; and this movement wis not made. We wish the 
reader to fix the true casein his mind; it is well worthy of his atten- 
tion. This, then, it is: The general expectation was that Silistria would 
fall, if the forces in Bulgaria did not move—Omer Pacha, like the rest, 
entertaining that expectation; on the other hand it was the unani- 
mous conviction of all concerned, that, by a move of the troops in 
Bulgaria, Silistria could most certainly be saved. And with this ex- 
pectation on the one hand, and this conviction on the other, the troops 
in Bulgaria remained quiescent during the ‘whole time of the 
danger. The very style in which the progress of the siege 
was adverted to by the journals of Europe is most remark- 
able, ex. gr.:—*Silistria had not fallen at the departure of the 
last advices.” “It is ramoured that the besieged made a great sally 
on the —, and destroyed the Russian works opposite the west front, 
slaying athousind men.” “The marvellous resistance of Silistria still 
continued at the date of our despatch; though, of course, a garrison o 
not clearly distinguishable, but strikingly similar to the colours of 
England, waved at the head of the advancing body. Panic seized the 
columns of Russia, They wavered, they broke their ranks, a consider- 
able loss was incurred, and the field remained in possession of the Turks. 

But yet, the main movement throve. So early as the 14th, great 
batteries had been erected on the north bank of the Danube, opposite 
Silistria; and the town was bombarded from morning till night; and, 
undoubtedly, the Russians now began to show themselves in 
force on both banks of the Danube, near and around that fatal 
fortress. On the 28th of April the Russians, being completely esta- 
blished on the south bank, attacked the outworks of Silistria. On the 
same day, one hundred miles to the west, at Nicopolis, Sali Pacha had 
a battle with the Russians, who had neglected all the country lying to 
their right, because they were endeavouring to envelope Silistria in 
every direction, and they thought they had excluded the western or 
left wing of the Turkish army from the real business then in band 
Sali Pacha defeated the enemy, killing nearly 2000 of them. In con- 
formity with their usual strategy, straggling and indecisive, the Russians 
at the same time that they were thus endeavouring to force the Danube 
from Turna, tried also to exhibit themselves in apparent strength at 
Radowan, nearly sixty miles to the right. Suleiman Bey, whose rank 
was that of a Colonel, stormed Radowan, and had the glory of beating 
the invaders with almost as much slaughter in this place as Sali Pacha 
had inflicted on them at Nicopolis and Turna. But these reverses o 
the Russian right might have been expected, when they were weaken 
ing it in order to strengthen the divisions destined by them 
to take Silistria. The assault on the outworks was so 
hotly received, that full three weeks elapsed before General 
Schilders had completed the investment. On the adverse shore 
he piled up batteries of heavy guns, which maintained a continual bom- 
bardment ; and with those guns he left his portable hospitals (or ambu- 
lances) and his reserves. The forces which he transported over the 
Danube to form the actual leaguer were not less than 53,000 men, 
while the garrison mustered 8000 only. His artillery, which was nu- 
merous and heavy, has been variously computed. Probably the most 
effective batteries were those which he directed sgainst the south-west 
fronts; and here, indeed, the fire was severe and terrible. On this side 
the ground rises in a series of platforms, which could not be surren- 
dered to the enemy with safety to the town. ‘They are occupied, there- 
fore, by outworks which are all-important; for, on the day when they 
are taken, Silistria is virtually taken. The outworks are called re- 
spectively Arab Tabia and Illanli. They are of earth. The Turkish 
artillery protecting them was repeatedly silenced; the walls behind 
them were repeatedly breached ; but, burrowing in the cavities of that 
redoubt, the indomitable defenders waited only tillthe thunder of the guns 
had ceased, and till the tramp of the storming columns made the ground 
about them tremble, when they appeared swarming out of the bowels of 
the earth, and— dagger in hand, rather than sword in hand—flung them- 
selves upon the assailants, The Russians in these great. assaults—which, 
as the siege progressed, were conducted in larger and larger force, com-= 
mitted one of the most incredible military blunders on record. They 
advanced in heavy costume, and even with their knapsacks on their 
shoulders, They met tho-e, therefore, who soon neutralised and re- 
versed the effects of General Schilders’ artillery. The slaughter on 
these occasions (and from May the 11th to June the 29th they were 
numerous) is hardly to be believed. Always bearing in mind this 
species of inter-act, we may describe in one sentence nearly = month’s 
operations before Silistria: to wit, it was elternately bombarded and 
assaulted. Armed only with their temperance and their fanaticism, 
the small Turkish garrison flinched not for a moment. As the earth- 
works were damaged, it was necessary to repair them; and as the 
Russians mined (a last resource), it was indispensable to coun- 
termine. Enormous hardships and evident risks ‘were to 
be encountered in these duties. For the most part, the patient Os- 
manli displayed the spirit of a true soldier. As he smoked, or rather 
sucked, a pipe in which there was no longer any tobacco (the facts have 
been witnessed), he lay at the bottom of a trench watching, with envy 
the better-supplied comrade whose tarboosh rose above the level of the 
margin—because that comrade worked with the spade, and was there- 
fore on his legs. A cannon~-ball sweeps away the red cap and the 
head within it. The recumbent spectator arises, saying that “ Allah is 
great!” He takes the spade from the yet warm hand, disengages the 
nargilly from the clenched teeth, and fills the brief vacancy—his own 
tarboosh now surmounting the clay embankment. Soon, the place is 
again vacant, and a successor equally intrepid and equally serene, con- 
tinues the excavation ; and in ten minutes,it has thus taken, as it were 
three generations of valiant Osmanlis to fortify one soldier's 
post in a bombarded intrenchment, and, while doing so, to smoke 
one pipeful of Latakia tobacco. But when we say that these 
noble soldiers flinched not, we would confine our observation to that 
one month whi-h we have mentioned. At length, they showed signs 
of flagging. The odds were great; the work was incessant; the fa- 
tigue was overpowering ; the enemy was near, and seemed every day to 
increase in power; their friends were distant, and had apparently for- 
gotten them. Four men met this natural depression with, in war, that 
priceless resource, that resource above all treasures in value—intellectual 
bravery and thoroughbred resistance. Of these four men one was a 
German, two were British officers (Lieutenants Nasmyth and Butler), 
and the laa: was the heroic Mussa Pacha, This man was destined to 
save Silistria, but not to know it; to triumph conclusively, completely 
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gloriously, and not to witness his own success; to win imperishable 
praise, and die without hearing the first cheer. Butler, Nasmyth, and 
the Prussian engineer told the Turks that they must not despond be- 
cause the besiegers were laying powder under the surrounding works, 
Against those mines other mines could be wrought, and all the enemy's 
labour would be more than lost; for before they approached near 
enongh to do damage, they would themselves be blown into the air. The 
Turks took heart again, saying that Allah was indeed great. 

On the 11th of May, Silistria itself was assaulted. The assailants were 
beaten, and lost more than two thousand men. Meanwhile, however, the 
works were incessantly advanced; and, so convergent were the move- 
ments with a view to storm or reduce this great fortress, that the right 
wing of the general Russian army of occupation was consigned to every 
mischance; whereas the Turkish left wing, as we have said, was trans- 

ormed, virtually, into a powerful and dangerous army. On the 21st 
of May another general assault was repulsed. On the 26th of May 
the left wing, being now an isolated division of Omer Pacha’s forces 
felt its way eastwards, to Turna, Semnitza, and Giurgevo—in all which 
places it found, and severely defeated, the enemy. Some such results 
Omer Pacha had foreseen, when (if we may use the phrase) he had aban- 
doned this part of his forces to themselves. We must not confound 
these Turks with the Turks defending, originally, that part of the 
Danube which on the other shore, corresponded, with the present posi- 
tion of the advancing victors. Quite otherwise; the conquerors had 
come from the west, not straight across the river; and their “ vivot ? 
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was, properly speaking, Widdin. The Russians persisted in disregard- 
ing such casualties; and, on the 29th of May, only three days after- 
wards—a very fatal date to choose for a contest with the Mussulman— 
Prince Gortschakoff and General Schilders ordered a combined assault 
upon the south-east, the south, and the west fronts of Silistria. Hurled 
from the breaches, the enemy himself acknowledged that he lost 
that day, between one thousand and two thousand Grenadiers. We 
are convinced that the loss amounted to near five thousand men. 
They had used thirty thousand in the attack. It was the 
anniversary of the Turkish conquest of Constantinople. On 
the 29th of May, 1453, Mahomet II. took forcible possession of 
that European territory which his descendants were now defending 
with so much heroism. Two days after the assault just 
mentioned, the last day in the month (May 31st), the outflanking left 
wing of the Ottoman army had pushed to Slatina, and there had won 
another victory ; and, indeed, on the previous day, which was the day 
immediately following the great aasault upon Silistria, they had fought 
a battle at Karakal (through which Slatina is reached in that direction), 
had taken six field-pieces, and had slain three thousand Russians. 
Truly, the position was growing serious, but Silistria ‘- must be taken.” 

At the beginning of June, when this unfair, this most cruel contest 
had lasted more than a month, Omer Pacha, whatever diplomatic ar- 
rangements might, or might not, have been made, could resist his own 
feelings no longer. He would have been no soldier—he would have 
had for his comrades no bowels of compassion, had he remained still 


impassive, while beholding so much suffering, so much patience, and so 
much valour. He was moved; and he moved. On the 4th of Junehe 
put 30,000 men in action, and ordered them, with his best wishes, to do 
something for Silistria. On that same day he commanded his gar- 
rison at Rustchuk to try their fortnne against the Russian works 
on the island of Mokan; and the works were completely 
destroyed. A detachment of the column dispatched to the relief of 
Silistria, entered it on the 5th, partly stealing, partly breaking, through 
the Russian lines. Mehemet Pacha led this reinforcement. Some of 
the succouring force were repulsed, and shut out; but they remained 
near, watching for the next sally. It took place exactly three days 
afterwards, on the 8th of June. It was by night; and then, over a 
thousand Russian corpses, about a thousand more of the Turkish rein- 
forcement entered Silistria. On the 13th, five days afterwards, a still 
more tremendous sortie was effected. Three Russian mines were sprung 
during the conflict: all their works were destroyed, and the carnage 
was enormous. At last an end was put to this desolating enterprise. 
A grand assault (through breaches rendered practicable by the artillery 
of General Schilders) was ordered for the 28th of June. The Russian 
soldiers had now been eleven months in the provinces of Turkey, and 
had never yet seen a Turk’s back. They had known nothing but dis- 
aster, unvaried even by an episode of success; and, when ordered, on 
the 28th, to the breaches, stood doggedly in their ranks. Prince 
Gortschakoff, in alarm, adjourned the attack till the next 
day. He occupied his evening in the composition of a 
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manifesto or proclamation which deserves to live for ever. The 
principal argument iu it was that, if the troops of his Majesty the Czar 
did not take Silistria on the next day, their rations should be stopped. 
Next day came. It is very rare for general officers to be wounded in 
number. It is foolish, unmilitary, perhaps unmerciful, in them to ex- 
pose themselves to personal danger, except where an army requires 
extraordinary encouragement. The Russians were thoroughly dis- 
couraged and demoralised. This fact is best shown by the number of 
general officers killed the next day. Silistria “must be taken;” and 
when the storming columns on the 29th were mustered for the assault, 
the gloom in the countenances of the men gave a bad augury of the 
result. Repulsed twice from the defences, they hesitated to obey when 
o.dered once more to advance. Upon this Count Orloff, jun., General 
Schilders, General Gortschakoff, and General Liiders placed themselves 
at the head of the men, crying to these to follow; while Prince 
Paskiewitsch rode up to the spot and addressed them partly with re- 
proaches and partly with encouragements. The assault was unsuccess- 
fully ren wed, and a murderous carnage tool place. General Schilders, not 
again destined to take a fortress, the capture of which twenty-five years 
before had been the commencement of his reputation, was struck by a 
cannon. ball, which carried off his thighs. General Liiders had his jaw 
struck away; Count Orloff was killed; General Gortschakoff was 
severely, and Prince Paskiewitch desperately, wounded. The Turks 
had not only repelled the assault, but had pursued the assailants up to 
their very batteries. Some of the relieving column outside had mean- 
while alarmed and disordered the Russians in the rear. This practically 
terminated the siege; for the garrison was again succour:d during the 
confusion of the engagement; and the Russian works were 89 damaged, 
that they would have all to be recommenced. Mussa Pacha, struck by 
a spent ball, died of the hurt in a few hours. Such was this memor- 
able siege of Silistria, which might be compared with that of Saragossa 
for the bravery of the defence. We believe we shall not be guilty of 
exaggeration in saying that, from first to last, the Russians lost, under 
or near the walls of Silistria, 30,000 men. 

They now recrossed the river, 80 thoroughly demoralised, that, had 
there beena suflicient force to parsue them, they must have either laid 
down their arms, or been annihilated. They retreated from every point 
towards Fokshani and Birlat; evacuating not only Lesser, but Greater 
Wallachia. Skender Beg and some of the other Turkish chiefs who 
commanded in the south-west of the Principalities, pursued the eaemy 
at leisure beyond the Aluta. It was only in the Upper Dobrudscha 
that the Czar now held any portion of the further bank of the Danube. 

The Allies had meantime assembled, to the number of about 50,00, in 
Varna and the neighbouring camps; and, as the campaign was finished 
upon the Danube, they began to meditate some other expedition Sh and, 
after many councils of war, it was secretly decided to invade the Crimea, 
and to attack Sebastopol. Siege-trains were ordered from England 
and France, transports were prepared, and everything gradually pro- 
vided. But the cholera attacked both the armies and the fleets, which 
for two months lay prostrate under this dreadful scourge. It cost the 
English at least 700 men—the French, including those who perished 
in the fatal excursion through the marshes of the Dobrudscha, must 
have lost more than 4000. It was in July that the greatest mortality 
occurred ; and the corps which suffered most, was that of Generals Can- 
robert and Espinasse, at the bivouac of Kavarlhk, near Kustendjeh— 
the Zouaves being more than decimated. When Khan Mirza, on the 
23rd July, allowed himself to be surprised at Karassu, by the retiring 
Russians, General Youssouf took his fine corps forwards-—and in that 

ne long march 1500 dropped down and died, without counting the 
regular daily losses. The Austrians who had seemed coustantly on the 
point of joining the Allies, but without ever really joining them, and 
who were expected to aid the Turks, but never did, now began to mus- 
ter in large numbers along the confines of Transylvania. During the 
next month the discomfited columns of the Czar were all behind the 
Sereth, and Prince Gortschakoff had been borne in litters to Jassy. 
General Dannenberg assumed the chief command of the routed forces ; 
numerous vacancies had rendered his promotion rapid; and Prince Dol- 
gorouki, who had returned from Persia, was dispatched by Nicholas 
from St. Petersburg, to investigate the causes of so many and such huge 
calamities. On the 22nda of August, Omer Pacha, seated in an open 
with Cantacuzene (a name resalling old Byzantine recollec- 
tions), made his triumphal entry into Bucharest. He published a eon- 
ciliatory proclamation, and the Sultan decreed an amnesty for all 
treasons committed during a time of terror and military coercion. In 
the beginning of the following month the Russian head-quarters were 
removed from Jassy, ani withdrawn behind the Pruth. The expulsion 
of the invaders was complete; the campaign was finished; and then, 
and rot till then, Count Coronini and his Austrians entered the Prin- 
cipalities, “ to protect,” they said, a territory which had been effectually 
protected by its ewn lawful owners, and which these obliging strangers 
had, in no one particular, assisted in defending. 

Such was the glorious Danubian campaign, from its commencement 


carriage, 


to its close. 
OPERATIONS IN THE BALTIC. - 

Meantime, the Allied fleets had been active in the Baltic; the 
French division having passed through the Channel to join Admiral 
Napier, so early as the 23rd of April. It consisted of twenty-five sail, 
nine being ships of the line, and, with the English squadrons, made 
the whole a fleet of about sixty-seven vessels of war. The navigation 
of the northern waters was not universally practicable till the middle or 
end of May; and, even when it was, not much was effected, beyond the 
blockade of the Russian navy, which sh rank behind granite fortresses, 
and the reconnoissance and study of the various maritime strongholds 
of the Czar along those seas. On the 20th a gallant exploit was 
performed at Hango, two Russian ships being cut eut from under 
the very guns. On the 30th Brahestadt was bombarded, and 
the next day Uleaborg was destroyed. Prizes of not much import- 
ance continued te be sent home. But on the 20th of next 
month a check was sustained in attempting to land at Gamba Karleby, 
where we were repulsed with the loss of 54 men, killed or missing. 
Shortly afterwards the greater part of the fleet-—filty-one sail, in fact— 
were assembled in Baro Sound; and the French and English Admirals 
pressed their respective Governments to send them a military force. 
This was made ready with great energy by the Emperor Napoleon ; 
and 25.000 French troops, under the command of Baraguay d’Hilliers, 
sailed in the beginning of August, on board English ships, for the Isles 
of Aland, which lie across the mouth of the Gulf of Bothnia, half-way 
between Stockholm and Wirmo, in Finland. The soldiers were landed 


in company with a body of our Marines, and under the protection of the 


united fleets. The nature of the soil obliged them to use earth-bags 
for their batteries; and in one battery alone there were 15,000 such 


bags. The conoidal rifle balls of the French sharpshooters soon drove 
the Russian artillerymen from their casemates, while the walls were 


breached both by sea and land. The Leopard threw 120-pound shet 


from a distance of 2500 yards; and it was afterwards ascertained that 
30 Ib. or 40 1b. shot will, at a distance of 500 yards, breach granite 
works. The roof of the principal fort was of iron, and underneath the 

there were six feet deep of sand; then granite, This roof was 


torn to pieces in a few hours. On the 15th of August General Bodisco, 
having lost his two subsidiary forts,. surrendered with 2000 prisoners, 
who were sent at once to England and to France. The forts were then 
destroyed; and such was the new and sudden mistrust which the 
Russians conceived of their boasted defences, that they themselves 
blew up, a few days afterwards, the fortifications of Hango. 


EXPEDITION TO THE CRIMEA, 

In the Black Sea, meantime, the preparations for the Crimean expe- 
dition were pressed forward with greater energy in proportion as the 
cholera abated. But so vast was the scale of the enterprise, that suc- 
cessive delays occurred. Originally the invading force was to have 
sailed on the 15thof August; then the 20th was the day; then the 
22nd; then the 26th; then the Ist of September (by which time the 
French siege-train would have arrived at Varna); then the 2nd of 


September. At length all was ready; and 58,000, out of 
75,000 men—cavalry, infantry, and artillery—with an ample 
Supply of all needful munitions, were embarked at Baltschik 


on the 7th. The French numbered 25,000, the English the 
same; and there was a picked corps of about 8000 Turks. Ina flotilla 
of between two and three hundred vessels, this first and much larger 
part of the united army were transported up the coast to Fidonisi, or 
the Island of Serpents; from which point to Cape Tarkan, in the 
Crimea, they would make both the shortest and the most sheltered 
passage. Being reviewed and found all ready at Fidonisi, the monster 
armada took its second departure on the 11th, and reached, without 
accident, the destined shore on the 14th. On that day the troops were 
landed prosperously at “ Old Fort,” some twenty miles beyond Eupa- 
toria, or Khosloff, within four or five easy days’ march from Sebas- 
topol. Upon this great fortress the columns were at once directed ; 
while the transports returned in haste to fetch the reserves, amount- 
ing to about 15,000 men, 

We cannot do better, in order to conclude this Historic Sketch, than 
to quote Lord Raglan’s late despatch from Old Fort :— 


It states that the Allied armies arrived at the place of disembarkation 
near the Old Fort, in lat. 45, at break of day upon the 14th, and before 
night they had succeeded ia landing nearly all their infantry and part of 
the artillery. 

On the 15th the swell upon the shore considerably i mpeded operations, 
but some progress was made; and the exertions of the fleet, under the 
immediate command of Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, excited the 
admiration of the army, and were ia fact above all praise. 

The surf continued on the 16th (the date of the despatch); neverthe- 
less the disembarkation of the horses and baggage was proceeding with 
the utmost rapidity. 


Tn our accompanying Number, all further and more recent intelli- 
gence will be found. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE SURRENDER OF BOMARSUND.—(Page 317.) 


Tue scene portrayed upon the front page has been engraved from a 
Sketch by Mr. E. T. Dolby, accompanied by the following details :— 


Down went stones, iron chimneys, sand-bags, &c., and the Russians 
made a poor reply; theshot falling lamentably short, and the aim being 
negligent, a3if they had lost all heart. About the middle of the day, 
the man at the tep mast, on the look-out, roared with all his 
might to the Admiral: “They are showing a flag of truce, Sir!” 
Every telescope was bent upon the fort (the long fort—our big- 


gest enemy); and there, sure enough, was a white cloth, fastened 
to a pole, and waved in the most energetic manner from ont of the shat- 
tered embrasures. 


“Cease firing. Signal flag of truce!” bawled the 
Admiral. Ours, you know, is the flag-ship; so every other ship keeps a 
lookout towards the Bulldog, for signals. A large white table- 


cloth was fastened to the signal halyards, and run up to the 


foremast, where it fluttered against the clear blue sky. Every 
ship answered it except the Hdinburgh, which did not observe 
it at firet, and fired the Jast shot at the ferts from the ships. 
However, the Admiral seized a speaking-trumpet, and soon set 
them right. A boat was lowered, and Capt. Hall (of the Bulldog) 


jumped into it with three or four of his men, and pulled straight for the 


shore. Some moments of suspense succeeded, as our Captain, with 
the little white flag in his hand, approached the Rassian shore. 

The land batteries not having seen the flag of truce from the forts which 
was held out to the ships, continued to fire, when the flag was suddenly 
withdrawn from the embrasure, and we feared some treachery ; but in a 
few minutes it was planted on the top of the roof, where the batteries 
could seeit,and another held outto the ships. Captain Hall landed, and 


jumped on shore flagin hand. I saw him hold the flag above his head, 


and waveit; but noone came out to him. We were now in a dreadful 
state of excitement; officers and men were crowding to the best points of 
the ships to command a view. There stood Captain Hall alone on the 
shore. All was silent as death. Presently we saw him walk deliberately 
up to the fort, followed by his little boat’s crow, and disappear behind the 
western angle. Sir Charles Napier now ordered a boat out, and our three 
Admirals—Napier, Chads, and Plumridge— went off, landed, and also 
disappeared where Captain Hall did. 

At this moment my attention was attracted to an unusual movement 
among the low brushwood upon the hill to the westward of the forts, 
when suddenly I perceived hundreds of French soldiers rushing down the 
rocks. I suppose at least two or three thousand blue coats, and of 
eouree twice the number of red legs were chasing each other at one time 
down in the direction of the forts. The first runners soon reached the 
gates, and theredrew up in onedense column about twelve deep. This 
settled the question at once. Resistance on the part of the Russians, with 
three thousand of the enemy at their gates, and as many more within 
call, would have been sheer madness. Inside the fort, the Governor: 
an old man with white hair and moustache, laid his hand upon 
his heart, and said to the English and French officers: ‘* Gen- 
tlemen, I surrender myself into your hands, together with the soldiers of 
this fortress. I believe I have done my best to hold the place for my 
country and Emperor; but, finding further resistance on our part useless, 
I place myself at your disposal, as the representatives of the Allied Powers 
—England and France.” Such was the surrender of Bomarsund, 


THE RIFLE BRIGADE.—(Page 320.) 


Tue Artist has here represented a detachment of the Rifle Brigade 
waiting ‘ the assemble,” prior to falling in on their respective parades. 
D-vested of their knapsacks, they are about to go through the customary 
morning inspection ; after which they are dis vissed to their tents. The 
easy, l'stlesa attitudes of the figures offer sufficient guarantee that no 
order had, at that period, been issued for the Rifles te quit the peaceful 
encampment for a more stirring existence. The men patiently await the 
bnzle-call, when they go through a routine of duty which is daily attended 
to as a matter of course. Both battalions of this eplendid corps are now 
serving with the expeditionary force in the East. It has ever highly dietin- 
guished iteelf, when England has avsumed a hostile attitude, in the front 
ofan enemy. It was at Copenhagen, under Lord Cathcart, in 1807; at 
Monte Video, under Sir Samuel Auchmuty, in 1808; at Corauna, with 
Sir John Moore; at Busaco, in 1810; at Barossa, under Lord Lynedoch, 
im 1811; at Fuentes a’unor, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajos; at Sala- 
manea, in 1812; Vittoria, 1813; Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse, 
It was present in nearly every general action during the Peninsular 
War ; and served under the Duke of Wellington at Waterloo, in 1815. 


ENCAMPMENT OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
(Page 320 ) 


Tue Sketch portrays some officers of the Grenadiers Guards listening 
to one of those interminable tales, related by a professional story-teller, 
who bas managed to find his way within the boundaries of the oamp, 


+ The presence of these gentlemen is more to be attributed to a laudable 
desire of bencfiting themselves by their recitations, than from hope of 
affording any extensive amount of gratification to their listeners, 
The scene is tuken in the vicinity of Constantinople, and the 
rows of dark cyprees trees rising in the background, announce their 
proximity to the tinal resting-places of the *' true believers,” 


HORSE BAZAAR AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(Page 321.) 
One of the busy scenes in the Turkish capital during the encampment 
ef the British troops ia the suburbs, was the Horse Bazaar, sketched by 
our Artist. It is, certainly, a much more picturesque affair than our 
large butlding in Baker-street. The scene represented is a tma)l square, 
with groups of Turks, smoking; in the foreground are British officers 
bargaiwing for and trying horses, mules, &c. About the square are 
houses which serve for stables ; and at the doors are Turks smoking, &o, 


BRITISH INFANTRY AT GALLIPOLI, 
(Page 321.) ’ 
THe life of a soldier on service is one’ of anvarying excitement. 
Whether under canvas, in quarters, or bivouacing in the open country, 
he contrives to make himself at home as far as capabilities will allow. 
The changes inseparable from war brings him acquainted with 
strange scenes; and the necessity of providing for immediate wants 
fertinves an inventive ingenuity which, until urged by pressing need, he 
was unconsgious of possessing. Occasionally he may find himrelf ad- 
muably housed, and blessed with an ample supply of provisions. At 
another time he must make his “ shake-down” as best he can, under 
the blue canopy of heaven. ‘Tired and foot-sore, after a harassing 
march, he is frequently obliged to satisfy the oravings of hunger with 


anticipation of rations, until the commissariat, unavoidably delayed, 
brings up the ever welcome stores. Under all circumstances, he 
philosophically makes the -best of the position in which he is placed, 
conscious that the tenure of his locality is held on a precarious lease 
subjecting him to eje.tment at 1 moment’s notice. An order to advance 
is iuvamably received wita joyous acclamation; and to those unaccus- 
tomed to such sornes, the alacrity und williogness evinced by all con- 
oerned towards fucilitauing the move must create considerable amazement, 
Oar [ilustration deyicts a portion of the Britis Infantry in barracks at Gal- 
lipoli, Theorderto marco has just been received, and no enchanter’s wand 
could more effeotually convert inactivity and supineness into energy and 
action than a few words read from the orderly-book has instantaneously 
achieved. As if by magic duil inertners starts into bustling energy. 
Kuapsacks are repacked, arms varefully examined, ammunition in- 
spected; and in brief space ull that denoted inextricable confusion is 
moulded down into perfect order and regularity. Each man takes 
his place in the ranks fully equipped, and prepared to move off at the 
word ofcommand, Such is the erfect of discipline, 


THE TRANSPORT FLEET AT VARNA.—(Page 324.) 
(From a Correspondent.) 


I senp you a Sketch of the Transport Fleet, embarking the Army at 
Varna. The whole arrangements appear to have been curried on well, 
on our side of the Bay. The French are hard at work on the Varna side of 
the bay. They have a numver of small brigs and schooners. The crowd of 
vessels, the constant movement of troops—regiment after regiment—em- 
barking gens, gabions, fascines, and horses, passing every tive minutes 
in rafts, steamers, and boats, is exciting beyond measure, I feel con- 
fident we shall do our work; though sickness has pulled us down 
very much: the men look very hollow in the cheeks, and pate. 

‘this Panorama ought to come out at Once, to be of interest. 
live, I will send one of Sebastapol. 


SEBASTOPOL.—(Page 325.) 


Tue town of Sebastopol is situate on the point of land between the com- 
mercial and militury harbours, which rises gradually from the water’s 
edge to an elevation of 200 feet. It was partly defended on the west, to- 
wards the land, by a loopholed wall, which had been pronounced by one 
of the first engineers of Rusaia to be perfeotly useless ; and plans tor com- 
pletely fortitying the place in that direction were said to have been 
made ; but whether the work has since been folly carried out we know 
not, though we have a deep conviction that sirong defences will be found 
to exist there :— 


None of the sea batteries or forts are of the slightest service for defence 
on the land side. Indeed, the great fort, St. Nicholas, has not a gun 
pointed in that direction, and such an armament would be perfectly use- 
less if it existed, as that part of the hill on which the town stands rises be- 
hind it to a height of 200 feet. In fact, all the fortresses and batteries, both 
. the corth and south of the great bay, are commanded by higher ground 

the rear. 

The port of Sebastopol consists of a bay running in a south-easterly 
direction, about four miles long, and a mile wide at the entrance, 
duninishing to 400 yards at the end, where the “ Tchernaia Retchka,” or 
Black River, empties itself. ‘The average depth is about eignt farhoms; 
the bottom being composed of mud in the centre, and gravel at the sides. 
On the southern coast of this bay are the commercial, military, and 
careening harbours, the quarantine harbour being outside the entrance 
all these taking 4 southe: ly direction, and having deep water. 

The Military Harbouris the largest, being about a mile and a half long, 
by 400 yards wide, and is completely land-locked on every side. Here it 
is that the Black Sea fleet is moored in the wincer, the Jarges: ships bein 
able to lic, with all their stores on board, close to the quays, ‘ne emai 
barbour, which centains the naval arsenal and,docks is on the eastern side 
of the military harbour, near the entrance, 1 

The port is defended, to the south, by six principal batteries and fort- 
resses, each mounting from 50 to 190 guns; and the north by four, having 
Herel to 120 pieces each; and, besides these, there are many smalier 

teries. , 

‘The tortresses are built on the casemate principle, three of them having 
three tiers of guns, and a fourth two tiers. Fort St. Nicholas is the 
largest, and mounts about 150 gune. Tt is built of white limestone— 
which is very durable: the same material being used for all the other 
forts. Between every two casemates are furuaces for heaiing shot red-hot. 
the calibre of the guns is eight inches, capable of .hrowiny shells er 68- 
pound solid shot. That point where the greatest number of pieces of ar- 
tillery can be concentrated is probably about the centre of a line drawn 
from Cape Constantine to the eastern promontory of tne Quarantine Har- 
bour, on which part of the guns of Fort Constantine, the Quarantine Bat- 
tery, Fort Alexander, and Fort St. Nicholas, with some other batteries, 
may be brought to bear; but these cannot, at the utmost, amount to more 
than 350 pieces, even allowing that spot to be commanded by 100 guns of 
Fort Sc. Nicholas. 


GHELENDIK BAY.—TCHOUROUK-SOU. 
(Page 328.) 
THE accompanying Illustration is from a Sketch by Lieut, Montagu 
O'Reilly, H.M.S, Retribution, It shows the Bay of Ghelendik, with the 
town aud distant mountains, on the coast of Circassia, This place was 
#vacuated by the Russians—destroyed and blown up by them—on the 
3.h of May laat. 

Tchourouk-Sou, on the Black Sea, was, at tke period the Sketch 
was taken, the encampment ot Selim Pacha. He lost the battle of the 
29th July, and recently arrived at Constantinople, in great disgrace. He 
harangued the passengers in the Trebizond boat in extenuation of his fail- 
ure, He said,“ the Russians attacked my army; butit was not my fault, for 
I was asleep in the village twenty miles off, and of course could not pre- 
vent them. I came up with a reinforcement, but could do nothing, for 
we had forgotten our cartridges. The Russians tock all our tents, but 
they were so rotten that they were of no use; and as for the fifteen pieoes 
of cannon that were lost, I will pay for them out of my own pocket.” 


If I 


VARNA.—(Page 329.) 


WE have so recently described Varna and its military life, that we 
shall here merely say a few words as te the lovalities of the Sketches, 
taken by Lieut. Sredin (Royal Artillery) shortly before the recent em- 
barkation ofthe troops. in the upper Sketch, the Horee Artillery are 
encamped upon the hills to the left; ia tee valley are the Guards; to 
the right of the centre is Lord Lucan’s camp; and, further right, are 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, and the let Koyul Dragoons; and in the 
right-hand foreground isthe road to Varna. Ia the seocnd, or lower, 
Sketch, above the Lake of Varna, isthe English Camp; opposite are the 
French Cavalry. On the right is the towa of Varna; and in the bay 
are Freneh transports. Opposite is Captain Wvodhouse’s battery for 
traneport. 
THE BATTLE OF OLTENITZA, FROM TURTUKAIL. 
(Page 332.) 

Tuts very spirited scene is well described in the narrative. The accom- 
penying Illustration is from a colourea drawing made by Major Dixou, 
trom whom it was obligingly brought by the Earl of Carlisle, a8 a 
present to Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, of.P.: who has kindly placed thia 
interesting picture at our dispesul, In the foreground is Omer Pacha. 


— 


80, 1854.) 


Serr. 


a NEW BOOKS, §¢. NEW MUSIC, ge. 


E W Wi iOoc RK OS. bh petite SERENADE WALTZES, just 
N 1. pidl'sied, pe 4s., stquinely Hinserated by Brandard. 
78 of a SLAVE TRADER; or, APPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 
ee NS ERTURE of CAPTAIN CANOL. Small <li Cin ae 
Svo. Fancy boards. 28-62. L spect eae STAR. Tue last Walz 
The BALTIC, the BLACK SEA, and the CRIMEA; | py igurens's Ceres Se ertocmnet wh inraonse suena 
comprising Travels through Russ'a with 8 oe Boe ae ey CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond 


Astrac’an, and a Tour through C.im Tartary 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ MADELEINE, 


BCOTT Post 8vo. 78, bd. : 
“ KRRESPO NDENC E of Va'se Brillante for the Pianoforie.—Another Edition of this 
Airs "yond MeroaL late Governor-G.neral of India, | elegant Vaise is now published, 2s. 6d., postage-fieo. Also the sume 


CHARLES, D 
Governor of Jamaica, 
w. KAYE, Author of 


ba deservin, 
+i We know of few works better de if 
and iNiary members of the public service 


BS of PASSAGES in the GREAT 
nee ANCE, from Nios a! oergeragreeggrtet tet - tt 
r= ter- Gener 
BUNBURY, formerly Quarter rm 


Ma 15a. 
ie I GREEZY of Be, pei pe n . It is not meroly a contribution 


i 
to history, it is a history itself."'— United Service Gazette. 


5. 
3 SIGNS of LOUIS XVIIL. and 
HISTORY of te Bee rgROWE, Author of * Tho His- 


as 4 Piano Duet, 3s. 6d, postage free, 
HAMMOND, 9, New Bond-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ RECULLEUC LIONS 

ot PRINCE CHARLIE, Just published, arranged for the Piauo- 

forte by this eminent composer —No. 1. “Wha wadna fecht for 
Charlie; ond No. 4. Bonnie Dundee.’ Price each. Za. tid., postage 
free. Nos. 2 and 3 in the press. 


HAMMOND, 9, New Bond--atreet. 


(CHEER, BOYS, CHEK! Far upon the Sea 

Loug Parted have we Been, and Migusy Mlasara, od. cuuu 10 
the Wvat, to the Weat! Lend, Land, Land! and shree otbers, at 34 
gach : torraing the whole of the Gongs in Mr. Russell's Entertaiment 


Governor-G@ n°ral of Canida, By JOAN 
the War in Affghanistan.’’ Two vols. 8vo. 


to be studied by the civil 
—Atheneum. 


CHARLES X. By EYRE of the Einigranv’s F i 
1g. ByO. 238 srant’s Progress, and ary the only corect and authurised 
tory of France. ioe tie ait appearance of Lamartine’s ‘History of | Caoup Editions, Pubiished in tho MUSICAL BOUQUET, af the 


son's ' Europe Since the Battle of Warerioo,’ 


Offfees, 192, High Holborn; and 20 Warwick-lane, Pat: Res 
the most useful and best of 8 arwick-lans, Paterrostr-row 


5 * 
V IULKINS ana his DINAH, as sung by Mr. 

BOLSCN (with his Portrait), aad ali une correct wore 0 
Mus o, price sau Also, the “ Vilixing aud Dinah’ Polka, Quadrille, 
apa Waitz, 3. euch. The four piecer. free by post. fortwonty stamps. 
Publishes only in the MUBICAL BOUQUFT, a: the ‘ flices, 192, High 
Holborn; and 20, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row. Complete Cara- 
loguss gratis. 


Cc T72Q . did 
SONGS from “THE LAMPLIGHLEK ’— 
Gerty’s Bong of the Star (by 8. Glover), We'll iside tcgether 
(by H. Farmer), I Never Was a Child (by G. Linley), © Tritte not 
with Woraan’s Heart, and Willio’s Return ‘by E. L. Hime ). Price is. 
each, Seni postage free 
The inwwrest m the words (by Carpenter) and the beauty of the 


: tion,’ and Ali 
fe trowe's book may take ite place as 


bs tn A gHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street (Publisher in 
y f 
Ordivary to her Majesty). 


———— 
VE y THR AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF 
NEW WORK BY T NGDCLYFER ” 


“6 Volumes, 128. , 
EARTSH ASH; Of ‘Tue’ Brother's Wife. 


London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Now ready, One Volume, Svo., price 12s., cloth, 


TOBLOGKAPHY of the Rev, WIL- 
hates With Reminiscences of some aR easian, 


‘ons f om his Correspondence, 


timporarie-, Select FORD. DD. Li D., and JOAN var : 
RGR REDFORD es 2D, ar ™ ints of these songs entitle them to immunse populeri y. 
a ‘pc eo kt Portrait, from a Painting by W. Ktty, RA, London: DUFF and HODGSON, 65, Oxford-street. 


Viguette. Recently published, 


JAY'S LAST WORK, 
LECTURES wR FEMALE SORIPTURE CHA- 


y . Bvo. 64 
RACTERS Cron on: HAMILTON, ADAMS; and Co. 
ines ol Ee sirnee eahy 


r . 
OCAL DUET from 
LIGHTER" —Light in Darkness, Words by J. E Carpenwer, 

Music by 8. Glover. Price 28. Seut postage free. 

A vocal duet by the author of ‘* What are the wild waves saying?” 
is always welcome; but in the present case doubly so, as the compo- 
8 tion is one of the most charming conceptions we have beard ‘or j ears. 

London: Du¥¥ and Hopesox, 65, Oxford-street. 


[= 


ARMUNIUMS at CHAPPELL’S, 50, 
New Bond-street.—The HARMONIUM by ALEXANDRE, of 


“THE LAMP- 


Profusely Illustrated —Beautifully Printed, 
OBBIN’S DUMESTIC BIBLE. A New 
and Greatly Improved Edition, oo large ani fine Paper; with 
Eaght superior Maps Full Coloured; anda Bi d’s-eyo View of Jeru- 
4 ‘on Steel. Cloth, 308 5 calf, 365.; Turkey morocco, 428. 
bier! with foll particulars, sent posi-fiee 


specimens. Ww eont3. Gongh-square, Fleet- | (ts, is the only instrament of the kind that remains perfectly in 
Peg ey raat Co... pyres i bi : tune, and, from the simplicity of its consuruction, is but slightly 
‘ i Ns 


atfected by any changes of weather, and is alike calculated for tre 
Churca, Chapel, School, or Drawing-roum. 

The following decsriptions are those most liked :— 

No. |. In o&k case, with expressien step, price 10 guineas. 

No.2. Inmahogany case, with «pression stop, !2 ga, 

No. 3. In oak case, with three stops, 15 gs. 

No. 4. In oak case, with five stops, 22 g».; in rosewood, 25 ga. 

No. 5. In o«k or rosewood case, with eight stops, 25 xe. 

No. 6. In oak or rosewood case, with twelve stops, 35 yn. 

No.7. In mahogany or rosewood case, with the punt percussion 
action, and one stop, 18 gs. P 

No. 5. In oak case, with percussion and twelve stops, 40 gs. 

No. 9. Ditto, in eegant rosewood case, 45 go. 

No. 10. The New Patent Model, wih expression & la Main. The 
most perfect Harmonium that can be made, 15 stops, elegant rosewood 
case, 5) ga. 


5 
ful do criptive Lists sent on application. 50, New Bond-street. 
EY and CO., Military Musical Ins:rument 


Makers, 20, Charing-cross, beg to announee that, in connection 
Witu their Manutacto: y (established in 1800), they have OPENED a 


Just published, foap. 8vo, prica 18.3 or post, Is. 6d., 
HE PHOTUGRAPHIC PRIMER: for the 
Use of Beginners in the Collodion Process. By JOSEPH 
CUNDALL. Dlustrated with a Fac-Simile of a Photographic Pic- 
ture, showing the difference of tone produceu by various colours. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION, 168, New Bond-street; and Low and 


Son, 47, Ludgate-hill. 


Bon, 47, bude 
R. NICHULLE'S ESSAY on CHILDREN’S 


TEETH—the most important part of Dental surgery. There 
would be no more decayrd teeth, vo more faise teeth required no 
more annoyances, if children’s tee h were properly and scientifically 
attended to. Mr. Nichoiles, however, may be consulted duily oa the 
present defects, deformi'ies, and deficiencies of the teeth—all resulting 
from early neglec. Ten to Five. 15, Chapel-street, Grosvenor- place, 


Belgrave- square, 


hich tannin nnn ee en 
MR. TOYNBEE ON THE ARTIFICIAL MEMBRANA TYMPANI, 
Jus: published, Second Edition, with I/lustrations, price |s., 


=, . Re TALL DEPAKTMEND, sor the sale of their celebrated Milita 
N the USK of an ARTIFICIAL MEM- Musical Inst: uments, as well as tor Pianofortes, Harmon una Cotte 
BRANA TYMPANI in CASE3_0f DEAFNESS, dependent | certinas, Guitars, and evory novelty in Printed Mus: Key and Co.'s 


new metal Ciarionet, £10 10s.; new model Curnet, 48 8, ; and their 


upon the Loss of tho Naturs!Organ. By JOSEVH TOYNBEx, etna 


Mary's Hospital, Lecturer om A\ 


5, Aural Susgeon to 6t. durable drawing-room Concertinas, £12 12s, each. 
sigee at He Bt. credit repre oe: enon Consulting Aural 
the Asyl ‘or the and D mb. . +k sag) = 
Burgecn 10 the Ay MILL, 11, Now Burlington-atreet, London. UsiCAL BOX DEFUT, 82, Ludgate- 


ae 


s BSireet (opposite Everingwn's), 
M CULLUCH are direct Importe.:s of Nicol 
B AE», playing the best popular Operatic and Sacred aiusic. Large 
s.zes, four aire, £4, six airs, £6 68.; eighi sire, 48; and twelve airs, 
£12 128. Snutf-boxzes: two tunes, 145. 5d. and I%s,; three canes, 368, 
Cata'ogues of tunes, &c., gratis, and post-free on application. 


fy fe VES’ 


Third Edition, price zs., euverod at Stationers’ Hat, of 
VERY MAN HIS OWN BREWER j com 
taining Practical by which any man can brew his 
own Beer, cic strength and flavour egual to the best London Porter, 
at 4d. per gallon, Stout at 6d.; anua variety of Ales at & proportionate 
expenso, according te strength. No skill or bi utensils required. 
Sent free for twenty-four stamps by Mr. CL. ON, many years 
practical brewer, No 9, Avery-row, Lower Brook-street, London. 


MUIST WALER COLOUKS. 
Warranted to keop in all climates. 
113, Cheapside, London. 


. 3 an 

MBRELLAS.—DAWSUN’S PATENT.— 

4€ you require an Umbrella that is superior in every respect to 

@uy other made. being nut only waterproof, but at least five times 

more durable, and, according to its quaity, equally low in price, ask 

for, and msist ls having, Dawson's Patent Wuterproof.— Wholesale 
warehouse, 9, King’s-Arms yard, Moorgate-street. 


0 COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS.— 
ORDERS for Miscellaneous BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
Monthly and Werkly Periodicals, punctually at:ended to —W. DaW- 
SON and SONS, Abchurch-yard, and 74, Cannon~-siret, City, London. 
(Established 1809.) 


poodintticiminite Vetoes ANA Werey Oot WEEE IOR. Soe SSE nee Nee Se Ne 
LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


with size, price, and description of 150 Articles; consisting of MBRELLAS for INDIA.—DAWSON’S 
Patent Tra Bug, with a square opening, Ladies’ Travei Patent Waterproof Umbrellas aff.rd an effec.ual shade as well 
ee yes Leather egg Sagem erg my cag ss caglter. ays are re ioe only light, elegant, and waterprect, but five 

ty ¥ arded on recei 
pat 28, rath aliens 18 oat 2s, West a mes more durable than any o' umbreila; and, according to quality, 


otamps.—J, W. 


ct RS AEN ATS DNs en NE 
ANGUAGES, —Hamiltonian System,—* This 
system is one of the most useful and important discoveries of 

Tue agé. A pupil cam acquire more in five or six weeks On th’s system 
than in two years on the old.”— Wes minster Review. 
ct el iaaviane Set udog, be, EANGULEES 
jerman, Ital Es P ¥ , &e., 


\HE NEW LIGHT UMBRELLA, so light 
and , it excels all others. Ladies’ size, lls. to 2ls.; gen- 
tleuren’s, 158. 10 258 ; the usual one ae 7s. 10 Z18,, alpaca, 75. 
to 13s.; gingham, 28. to 8s.; carriage, 3s. 6d. to 14s.; manufactured 
on the premises, aud warranted. —JUHN CHEEK, 132¢, Oxford street. 


URE ITALIAN SILK UMBsAELLAS are 


auperior to all others, 198. to 234. ; impreved alpaca, wiil not sat 


near the Pan 


ee 
OUD ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS, 
Draughtsman, — Wood, &c., begs to 
sancafide chat he sdniinaen seouts all Orders pies My pakieare 
in the best style, with promptness and a due regerd to moderation in 
charges.—Loudow: 170, Fleet-atreet. . 7 ‘ 


EDDING CARDS.—An Assortment of 
STEPHENSON'S beautifully engraved WEDDING CARDS, 
ENVELOPES, &., can be had on application, or sent pést-free, on 
receint of two dozen postage stamps.—Address to Stephenson's 
Genoral Stationery Warehouse, 99, Uxford~street, + 


EDDING CARDS.—Persons requiring 

Wedding Stationery will find the most extensive and best- 

selected Stock in London, olount every novelty and elegance of 

design, at KIXON and OLD'S City Depot for De La Rue's 

Manufactures. No. 29, Poultry, nearly opposite the Mansion-house. 

Die Sinking and Seal Engraving executed by the fret workmen in the 
trae considerably below the usual charges. 


EDDING STATIONERY.—All the New 
Styles, Alterations, and Patterns, at PARKINS and 
GOTTrO'S, 24 and 25, OXFORU-8TREET, -No charge for plain 
Stamping, Arms, Cresta, Monograms, Ioitials, aod add, esses, tasie- 
fully and elegantly arranged and emblazoned, or embossed, in colours, 
upon Paper and Envelopos Suimpives seat, post free. Crest-divs cat, 
from 5s.; usually charged 10s. 6d 


RESENTS,—2000 Bibles, Prayer-books, and 

Charch Services, in Ornamental, Plain, and Antique Binding», 

full 68. in tho pound lower than any othor house, — Retwrence Bibles, 

4s. 6d.; Family Biblos, 58. 6d.; Velvet Church Bervices, clegantly 

mounted, with rims, clasp, and monogram, 12s, 6d ; csuaily charged 

2s. Hr ace rims and clasp 2s. 6d.; large type ditto, 6s. 6d. 
ai OTTO, 


IRCULAR WARDROBES for DRESSES 

} 63s.:ach._HOWARD and SONS, 22 and 26, HKerners street. 
su ick, an inspection of these novel pivces of furniture, and of their 
Kevoiving Tvileis, which, from their great convenience, are indi- 
pensable to dreasing-rooms, 


EADEN COMBS for gradually Darkening 


the Hair, They are recommended by the faculty as superior to 
a4 cosmetics, Secuscly packed, with directions for use. Pvst free, 
tiirty stamps. Genuine only of the sole Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
T. ARVEN, 12 Broad curt, Long-acre, Landon, 


» > A 

ILEUKS et COLFFUREKS de PAKIS.—G. 

W. JONES, 101, Oxtord-street, corner of Jobn-street, and at 

tus Fabric Court, Crystal Palace, is constantly receiving « succession 

in ARTIFICLAL FLOWERS, PLUMES, and HEAD-DRESSES, 

expressly suited to Couct, Dinner, and Evening Dress, te an inspection 

of which all Ladies are respectfully invited.—101, Oxford-street. and 

at the viptige Ceurt, Crystal Palace. N.B. Country orcers promptly 
aitended to, 


OALS, Best Qua ity.—JUDKINS ana CU. 

—Best SUNDERLAND COALS, screened, at the lowest cash 

price. —Mulford-lane, Strand (xnewn by the Office of this Paper being 
at the corner). 


. on Go "i 
RIVATE HOUSES, &c., LIGHTED with 
GAS, at manufacturer's prices, A large xss«rtment of Gas 
S.iding Lamps, for Dining and Drawing-rooms. HY. DUBAUFER, 
10 and 11, Creed-lane, 3t. Paul's. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDE- 


LILEKS for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety of the 
newest and richost designs always on view, also, a large aesortmen: 
of Giass Lustres, Docantwrs, Wine Glassua, Dessert Services, and ever 
desoription of Table Glars, at very moderate prices. OKNA MENT. 
GLASS of the newest and most beautiful description, suitable for 
Presents. Furnishing orders executed with dispatch.—44, Oxtord- 
street; Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 


© RUGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 


Copy Address—PARKINS and G' 25, Oxtord-street. 


LEASURE in WRITING.—PARKINS and 


GOTTO'S NEW ELASTIC POST-OFFICE PEN combines the 
flexibility of the quill with the durability of the bardet tempered 
Steel, and is warranted free from that dissgreeable scratch so peculiar 
to all other metal pens. éd. per dozen, per post. Hach pen siamped 
PARKINS and GOT LO, 25, Oxford-street. Filtered Ink. |s, per bottle 


ARKINS and GOTTO’S NEW WRITING 

PAPER, made from Straw, is invaluable to rapid writers. It 

basa hara and smooth surface, oan be written upon on both sides, 

with either metal or quill pon; is pleasanter to write upon tuan any 

other paper, and nearly half the price, being only 38. per ream — 
Parkins and Gotto, Paper and Envelopo Makers, 25, Oxford-street. 


MART’S WRITING INSTITUTION, 5, 

Piceadilly, between the Haymarket and Regent-circus.—Open 
from Ten til Nine daily. Persons of all ages received (privately) and 
taught at any time, suiting their own convenience, Lessons one hour 
each. No classes: no extra. Improvements guaranteed in eighy or 
twelve easy lessons. Sepirate rooms for Ladies, to which department 
(if preferred) Mrs. Smart will attend.—For terms, &c., apply to Mr. 
Smart, as above. 


: ATTON-GARDEN CHAMBERS.— 
LODGINGS for res ble SINGLE MEN, 76, Hatton jen, 

Holborn, ‘The SOCIETY for IMPROVING the CONDITIO of the 
LABOURING CLASSES have pr vided superi xr Lodgings for respect- 
able Single Men at the above Chambers. Terms, 3s. and 39. 6d. per 


ROOFING FELT; LNODOROUS FELT, for damp wails, 
hintug ton houses: sold in rolls, 32 inches wide, ONE PENNY per 
SQUARE FOOT, Also, DRY HAIR FELT, for preventing tne ra- 
diation of heat and deadening sound: and SMEATHING FEL!, for 
sh ps’ bottoms, on which the copper lies smooth. Samples, directions, 
and testimonials sent by post.—€roggon and Co., 2, Dowgate-hill. 


—— 
AW’S ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENT, 

a biaaly ane tle and decorative substitute for ordixary flooring 

aud cheir perishable oilclotn coverings, for Enirance Halls, Passages, 
Verandahs, Conservatories, &c. Maw and Co., Macufacturere of * the 
fal imitation or Opus Alexandrinum in the beautifu. Encaustic 

Tile Pavement of Byzantine Court,” Crystal Palace (M. D. Wyatt, sq., 
im Otficia! Handbook), send, free of «xpense, their pattern and price 


book.—BENTHALL WORKS, Broseluy, Salop. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. Used 


week, whic’ includes a separate furnished Bed-room, with the us of in_ber Majesty’s Laundry, Sold by all Grocers and Oimen. 
th» Coffee-room, Library, Bath-roors, and Kitchen. - Wotherspoon and Co., 40, Dunlo, Glasgow; Wother- 
‘Coramaltieecrosm, #1, Kxeterchall. JOHN WOOD, Seoreiary, spoon, Mackay and Co., 66, Queen-street, U! London, 


At SHEATH 6, 261, regzent-street. 
‘Tho very Richest Ly.ns or Genoa Velvets, ‘at 10 Guineas the Full 
Dress, equal.to ls yards of the usual width, 
Pavierns sect to any part. 


EAL IRISH POPLINS, 2s. 6}4. per yard, 
At SHEATH’S, 264, Kegent-street, Londen. 
Patterns vent to any pari (post free). 


ERSONS FURNISHING will find the 
Largest and Best Assortm nt of UPHOLSTERY CABINET 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, DAMASKS, CHINTZES, &c., 
&c., at DRUCE and CO.’S extensive Galleries and Show Kooms, 68, 
69, and 58, Baker-street, Portman-sequare, 


RAVELLERS and SPURISMEN will find 
ease-giving, sui able, sud gentlemanly garments in 
NICOLL's MORNING COATS aud PALETUTS, 
from ONE to TWO GUINGAS each (some ars male waterproof). 
Also GUINEA ‘fxOUSURS and HAUF-GUINEA WAISICOATS. 

Genuemen jiving far frem those towns where the Pateatees have 
recoguised agents, are recommended to send the number of inchos 
they measure round the chest and waist, with their exact height; and 
if such be acesmpanied by a Post-office order, or baoxer's drat , their 
wishes can, ina few hours’ notice, be responded to by 

H. J and &. NICOLL 
114,116, 118, 120, REGEN ¢-STREET, and 22, CORNHILL, 
London. 


ADIES’ DRESSES.—Patterns of all the 


Novelties of the approaching Svason, seot postage froa. 
New Silk dresses, from £1 74. 6d. tue fall dress. 
Real French Merinos in every colour, trom 138, ¥d. ditto. 
All the new Fabrics in dress, Ribbons, Lace, Hosiery, &c., at equally 
moderate prices. 
WHITE and COMPANY, 192, Regent-street. 


ING and CO, SILK-MERCERS, &c., 243, 
Regent-street, and at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, beg 1 
A@uavunse that their New AUTUMN SILKS are now rendy for iuapec- 
tion, and revpectfully solicit the early attention of ladies to their an- 
usually large and cheap s.ock of 8:lks, Fancy Dresses, Shaws, &¢ 


AYTERKNS of SILKS, &c., Post free— 
KING end CO. beg to announce that they will forward PAT- 
TERNS of SILKS, ac , POST FEE, to any part of the United King- 
dom, India, America, and the Colonies, on a.dressing to KING and 
CO, 243, Regeat-streot, Lo.do =. 


AUTUMN SILKS, &c., at KING'S, 


243, Regent-street. 

Spitalfields Silks from o ++ «+ 0 18 6 the full dress. 
French ditto 4. - - so lk F 4 ” 
Bayadere Poult de Soles .. oo Pes By let 3 ” 
Broché di'to - eo 220 ” 
Ecossais ditto - o 210 0 ” 

Moi e Antique ditto . or - eo 315 0 ” 

Half Mourning bilks es es - 5 6 ” 

Black Glacé, Watered, and Ecossais ditto 110 0 = 

Fancy Dresacs.. es 096 


“and CO,, 243, Regont-street, London. 


Addiess fo Patterns to KIS 


EWELL and CO.S ANNUAL REDUC- 


YON HOUSE this Seasen. The prieos of the goods have been much 
reduced. 
Splendid Flounced Silks, reduced to 3} guineas. 
Elegant Faris Flounced Musiing, 24s. 
Barége Robes, Jartalans, and Féie Dresses, reduced to half-price. 
Parasols. A large Lot of Paris Kibbons. 6¢d. and 84d. per yard. 
And a large quantity of the choicest Lace Goods and Gloves. 


Making aquatic excursions this wutumin. 


Boho. 


WAREHOUSE. 
246 and 248, KEGENT-STREET. 

D. NICHOLSON and COMPANY, Proprietors. 
Every Kequisite for Mourning, 
COURT, FAMILY, or COMPLIMENTARY, 
At a Moment’s Notice. 


RUBINSON’S. 
cr £1 8a. 6d., £1 10s., £1 13s,, £1 15s. the dress. 
or £1 15s., £2 5s , £2 15s. the dress. 
or £1 15s. and Two Guineas the dress. 
ment, 103, Uxford-street, London. 


ROBINSON'S. 
For First Mourning : 
Buperior Skirts, with Tucks of Best Patent Crape, 
£1 108. aod Two Guineas. 
Beautiful Silk Manties, Trimmed with Patent Crape, 
One Guinea and £1 10s. 

Patent Crape Bonnets, 10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. 
Widow’s Boanet and Fa'l, best Patent Crape, 18s. 6d. 
Widows’ Best Caps, 3s. 6d. 
fuperior Paramaita, ls. td., 1s. 10d , and 2s. per yard. 
Beautifu! Bardge Flounced Skirts, made up, One Guinea. 


street, London, 


STABLISHED IN 


GENERAL MOUKNING WAREHOUSE, 
Nos. 247, 249, and 251, Regent- street. 


exclusive 
SALE ef MOURNING ATTIRE, 


from the numerous commands they receive to attend 
in various parts of the country, 
they are enabled to sell their goods on 
most advantageous terms. 


that, in addition to their 


FAMILY, and? 
COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING, 


or condition of the community. 
Widows’ and Family Mourning 
is always kept made uy; also, 
Millinery, &c., ac. 
Tre {London General Mourniag Warehouse, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent street. 


ag LACE (the larg: 


their first price will be 2d. per yard, and at 4]d. is a lot of 50, 


terns to the coun’ 


and wholesale, at King street. 


Pri 
material. 


To any part ot the Country, 
On receipt of a Post-olfice Order, 
Waist measure only required. 
Drawings sent on receipt of a Postage Stamp. 
The Paris Wove Stay (white or grey) .. 10s. 6d per pair. 
The Elastic Bodice .. os oe Bee 126, 6d 
C. and H’'S ELASTIC BODICE, with simple fastening in front, is 
strongiy recommended by the Faculty. 
Families waited upon by experienced persons, within ten miles of 
London, free of expense. 
CARTEK and HOUSTON, Siay Manufacturers and Im 8, 90, 
nt-street; 6, Blackfriurs- road; 5, Stock well-street, Greenwich; 
‘at Bouth Gallery, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Established 1812, 


ARION’S RESILIENT BODICE and 

CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. By Roys) Patents. 
**lofinitely superior to anything of the kind yet introanced, and in 
point of style and workmansbip it is alike unexceptionable.""— Edi-~ 

torial notice in ** Le Follet,” the leading journal of Fashion 
They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in 
front, and are adupted for every ume, figure, and bavitude. Enlarged 
prospectus, ustrations, Gobo the prices, eg ey ers a 

fo. self-meusurement, on receiye 0 pe 
ear ‘ x paid, or post free. 


TION. Ladies will find great advamtage from visiting COMP- 


Sewell and ‘0. recommend tbeir Boating Dress to ladies who are 
Compton House, 44, 45, 46, Gld Compton-street, 46, 47, Frich-street, 


HE ARGYLL GENERAL MOURNING 


aes BLACK SiLKS at PETER 
Superior Black Silks, 28." 4jd.. 2s. 6d., 28. 9d., and 2s. ld. per yard; 
Superb French Glacé, wide width, 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d. per yard; 
Rich Gros Royal and Widows’ Silks, Ys. Ild. and 3s. 6d. per yard; 

Patterns sent free. Address Peter Kobinson, Mourning Establish- 


fAYHE MOURNING ATTIRE at PETER 


Address Peter Kobinson, Mourning Establishment, 103, Oxford- 


1841.— 
The Proprietors of tuis Establishment desire most respectfully to 
submit thac, from their having been so many years engaged in the 
and from the immense business transacted in tneir warehouse, and 
Messrs, JAY have ever deemed it unnecessary to quote prices, from 
aconviction that it on y tends to mislead the purchaser; but they 


beg to offer the strongest assurance that whatever may be purchased 
at their Estab:ishment will possess the value that Is paid for it; and 


they nave every variety of quality aud price, and suited to any grade 


est quan- 

tity ever imported).—Messrs. WHITE and COMPANY, 192, 
REGENI-STREET, have been the successful competitors for the 
purchase of a large Valenciennes Lace Manufacturer's Stock, at such 
4n immense discount from the original cost as will cnable them to 
Submit it te their patrons and the public at one-half of the prices 
usually charged for this beautiful article of ladies’ attire; for a 


yards, such as has been hitherto sold at 84d.; from that price up to 
Is}d , ana thence to 2!s., are some exquis:te specimens, surpassing by 
far anything of the kind before intreduced inwo this kingdom, Pat- 
free.— White aud Company, 192, Kegent-street; 


a * . 
fig LADIES.—The SHREWSBURY WA- 

TEKPROOF TWEED CLOAKS may be had of the maker, 
JaMES PHILIP SHREWSBUGY. Patterusof Material and List of 
ent post free, tenilemen’s Overcoats and Capes of the same 


—— 
ATAYS SUPEKSEDED.—Mrs. WHIT- 
TAKER’S Improved ELASTIC BODICE, for elegance and 
wconomy, surpasses all others offered to the publie. Lanivs’ Elastic 


Beite; also, French Cersets. pectusen on receipt of stamp.— 
5, Gerard-street, Soho; and Soho Bazaar, Covnter 286. 
SPM GLE BT A YY. 
Free 


All country orders sent carat 
Mesdames MARION avd MAITLAND, Patemtoes and Sole Manus 
4, Connaught-tarrace, Hydo-park, London, 


ERY SUPERIOR HOSIERY in Material 


and Workmanship, of Cotton, Thread, Silk, Bpun Sisk, apd 

Woollen. Manufactured exprersiy for Durabili y and Eeonomy in 

eared use, by YOPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pal Mall, 
ndon., 


BEST BED ior a CHILD is ene of 
TRELUAR’'S METALLIC COTS, 4 feet loax * fect wide. with 
moveable sides and p:|-,'s, castors, and brass vases, price 2ls., in- 
cluding « cocoa-nut fibre mattresa.—T. THELOAR, ior Beastend 
Manatacturer, 42, Ludgate-hill. London. 


URTON’S PATENT PhRAMBULATORS, 

—The distinguished patronage, the Hattering encomiums, and 

the increasing demavu are sufficient proofs of the utility ana excel- 

lence of these furhionable, safe, aua elegant carriages. for aduite, 

children, and invalids, Propelied from belind by the slightest pres- 

sure. Ulu-traied Circulars, Shippmg orders.—Otlice, 447, New 
Oxford-street. 


NFANTS’ NEW FERDING BUTTLES.— 
We have seldom seen anything so beantiful as the nursing- 
bottles introduced by Mr. Benjamin Elam, of 196, Oxtord-street, 
Lvndon."—From the Lawet. 7s, 6d.each. The bottle and mouth- 
piece are stamped with my name and address, 


ABLES’ WHITE CaSHMEKE CLUAKS, 

handsomely trimmed with plush, one guinea; Babies’ Hoods, 

halt aguinea. All the Leautiful Materials used in the Business suld 

by the yard. Frocks, Pelieses, Bonnets of the superiur excuiJence for 

whicn the House hus been eslcbrated tor thirty years in the new and 

greatly enlarged Piemives, 53, Baker-striet (uear Madame Tussaud's 
Exbibition).—Mrs, W. G@ TAYLOK (lute Haliiday). 


Dae 2 y 
ABIES BERCEAUNLTTES Two-and-a- 
Half Guineas; Bubies’ Baske.s to meten, One Guinea, Valen- 
C.cuves and Eubroidered Frocks aud Robes for Christening Prevents; 
the sane, less expensive, for ne nureery. Baby Lineu in complete 
sets, of varied qualiuies —53, Baker-street, near Madame Tussauds 
Mrs. W. G. TAYLOR. late HALLIDAY. 


Exhipition. 


| geaepend OUTFITS complete in every- 


thing necessary for the ‘T'rousseaa, as well as the inexpensive 
thia,s requyed for tne India Voyage. White wreseing Gowns, Ono 
Guinea. Ladies’ Kid G:oves, 2s 6d. Cotcon Huswry, 28. 60.; Silk 
Hosivry, 5» 6a. Ladies Patent Corsets, \63. 64. Cambiic Handker- 
chiefs, Plain and Futi Drees Gentlemen's Shirts, 6.. 6d. In the new 
premises, 53, Baker-street, near Madame Tussaud’s Eabibition.— 
Mrs. W. G. FAYLOK, lute HALLIDAY, 


Fever KiDING TROUSEKS—Chamois 
Leather. with Biack Feet. ifie Cioth Riding-habits, the 
Jacaets lined with ilk, Five-and-a-H.lf Guineas to Seven Guiness; 
Loung Ladies’ Biack Merino Habits, Two-aud-a-Ha:f Guineas. Young 
Gentismen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 358.; beboel, ditto, 25s. Navai 
Cadets’ Outiits complete.—43, Baker-stieet, near Madame Tussauds 
Exhibition. W.G, PAYLOd, lave HALLIDAY 


ren BALBKIGGAN SiOCKINGS.—The 
stoul quality for wa.King at zs, 6d.; the fines, for full dress, 
lés be pair. Made in clack, plain, and lace, as well as in the 
macural cream colour. Under-slusts, crawess, and socks, by the 
origina: cousiznee in England, at 58, Baker-street W.G. TAYLOH, 
late HALLIDAY. 


e 


Bervsueded os 177d. 
CAPPER, SON, and Cu., 69, GRACECHURCH-STREET, CITY 
LINENDRAPERS w toe Qi LEN, 
aud Manufecturers of 


ws) ere 
NFANTS’ BASSINETTES, 
Baby Linen, Children’s Uresses, and Ladies’ Under Clothing, 
for Home, ludim, aod the Colonies. 
All parcels seut carriage-tree witnin the range of the 
London Parceis Delivery Company. 
Parcels of £3 vaiue free of raiiway carruge throug bout the Kingdom, 
Lists, with PRICES, sent, POST-PAILD, 
by spplicauon, us above, or to 
CAPPER, SON, and MUON, 164, KEGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
(wearly opposite New Barlington-street.) 


, . Op ; 
IJOU NEEDLE-CASKH, contaming 100 of 
UVease’s Drilled-eyed Needles, post tree for le. Any Lady, 
enclosing twelve postege staspsio DEANE DkaY, and Co., may 
have this nea. aud vaiuable appendage to her work tebie forwarded 
free by return of post —Deave, Drey, anu Co. (cpening to the Monu- 
meut), Lonuon-bridge —Estebushed A.D 1700. 


KODGEKS’ IMPAUVEMENT, 


HIRTS for BOATING and MORNING 


Wear in all the New Designs and Colours, 20s. and 2us. ths Half~ 
vozen. Improved shupe, 31s. 6d. the Half-Dozen. Patterns, drawings, 
&c., free op reeeipt o: two stamps.—KOUGEKS, NICKiNSON, and 
BOURNE, Improved Sbirt-makers, 59, St. Maitin’s-lane, Charing- 
cross. 


JHIKTs (KOUGERS’ IMPROVED), 31s, 6d. 


and 378. 6d, the Half-Dozen, ‘They are cut upon a new prin- 
cipid and are the best otiing aud wearing Shirtsextant. Drawin 
prices, and full particulars gratis, aud post free.—RODGEks, 
NICKINSUN, avd BUURNE, Improved phirt-makers, 59, 8t. Martin's 
lane, C! Cross. 


JHIKTs.— Patterns of thé New Coloured 
Shirtugs, in every varievy of Colours.—Upwards of 2u0 aifferent 
styios for making FURD 8 EUREKA SHIKTS, including sprigs, 
Spots, Stripes, &c., eent pust free on receipt of siz stamps. Price 278, 
the Halt-Dozen; if washed and ready for use, 298. List of Prices aad 
mode of seif-measurement sont post-free —Richard Ford, 34, Poultry 


fpXxHE CORAZZA SHIKT.—CAPPEK and 


WATERS baving given great attention to perfecung this Shin, 
Cun recommend it for fitiugwith « 
PRECISION ANF KASH HITHERTO UNATTAINED, 
Any gentieman can have the Coruzzn or any other form of shirt, by 
sending measures taken tight—l, Neck; 2,Cheat; 3, Waist; 4, Wrist; 
5, Heigh: of Wearer. 
Excellent Cotton Shirts, with Fronts, Collars, and Wrists of fine 
Linen, 7s to 12s.cach. 
vod Linen Shirts, of various fineniss, 108. to 25u. each. 
Additional, for Dress or Embroidered Prout, 2s. te 100s, each. 
26, Begent-street, st. James's, Londen. 


pps WING-KOUOM, Dining-Room, and Li- 

brary CURTAINS and PORTIEREs —JACKSON and Gha- 
HAM respectfully inform the nobility and gentry that they ure in 
direct coustuunication with the moat eminent manufacturers of France 
and Germany, aud hold the largest an 1 most magnificunt STOCK im 
Europe of rich ofLK DAMAcKS. brocades, veivets, tapestries, and 
other fabnes, which they offer at more advantageous prices than trey 
«n be purchased fer on the Continent, taking inw aceount duty and 
eu. ges of importation, They buve also & most extensive stock ef all 
the newest and best fabrice of Br.tish manufacture, together with a 
choice selection of Swiss and Bcotch lace, leno, end muslin curtains, 
of new and elegant designs —35, 37, and 38, Oxferd-street. 


c . wo 
AibKPNUOUF GARMENTS, a very 
Reduced Prices —As these Weather Garments are coming inio 
goeeral ave (ibe high price hitherto charged having been an sbetacie), 
5. W. SILVEd end CU. have become Manufacturers on a large scale, 
‘Thus they are enabled to offer, at a great saving of costto the Pur~ 
chaser, shoroughly waterproo! traveling, reversibic, and summer wet 
weather Coats, walking and driving Cupes and Leggings, Storm Suns, 
4 great provwction in traveling by sea and land, bivouseing Blankets, 
for soldiers or settlurs, te resist groond-damp in open-air ex posure— 
and all are impenvirabie to rain in any climate. rs of twelve 
er more articles are allowed a discount. Manafactory, North Wool- 
wich, opposite her Majesty's Dockyard. Warehousee at 6 and 67, 
C-srnhill, and 4, Bushopsgate-sureet (the principal Dépot), London, 
aod Liverpool.—S. W. diver and Co., Outfitters and Contractors 


wp — ‘ube ¢£ 
ANTBD LEFT-OFF CLUTHES for 
AUSTRALIA —Mr. and Mrs. JOHN ISAACS, 319 and 320, 
STRAND, ate vow giving an unpreceds mica high p.ice for ul kinds of 
Left-off Clothes, Keximentuls, Outfits, Boots, Books, Linen, Trinkets; 
Old Gold and Silver, and other Laces; Plate, Jewelery, and mis- 
cellaneous goods of ull kinds. Lacies and gi uilemen having any of 
the above to avli, in good or infericr condition, will meet with imme- 
diate attention ut theic resicence by a lettor addressed to Messra. 
Isaacs, Colonial Clothiers, 319 and 320, Strand (opposite somerset- 
house).—N.B. All parcels from town or counwy, large or smali, the 
utmoss value remitted. Ifthe price not approved of, the goods re- 
tured. Established forty-sevec years. Keference: Messrs Twining 
Bankers, Strand, and Losdon aud Colonial Bunk, Covent-garden. 


EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 
and COMFORT.—The GERMAN SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTKESSES wake the most Clustic and seftest bed. A price liet 
of every description of Ke ddimg, Blankets, and Quilts, sent free. Bed- 
steads;—Arab:an, Four -post, French, and other styles, in birch, ma- 
hogany, &c.; patent iron and brass Bedsteads on the most imprond 
principles. Cyibe, cots, &c; Bed-reom Furniture of every description. 
J. and 8 STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, and Bed-room F urniture Manu- 
facturers, 13, Oxford-strect, London. 


ARPETS, CURTAINS, CABINET and 
UPHOLSTERY FURNITUGE, Purified Bedding, &c., may be 
obiained in profuse varicty, and for prices defying competition, »t 
HOWI?PT and COMPANY's Galleries and Warerooms, 226, 227, 28, 
229, 230, High Holborn. 


YAKPETS.—JOHN MAPLE’S FURNISH- 


ING ESTABLISHMENT is the largest, cheapest, anc oest in 


the world. Good Brusseis Carpets, 28. Sg. per yard; rich veivet~ 
le Carpets, 4s. 3d,, Patent Vievoria Felt Carpeting, 20. $d. The 
ieana Chair, 35a, This chair, stuffed ia the much-appr: ved 


Austrian style, is @ great luxury, umd suitable for any kind of reom. 
The Paragon Couch, in walnot or rosewood, three guineas. Draw- 
in-room Chairs, 10s. each, Nove the address, 145, 14d, and 147, Tot- 
tenbam-court-road, and | te 7, Yottenham-place; also the pame 
“ Muple;” as the next house, although in the same trad:, bas no cone 


OLTENITZA, 


FROM TURTUKAL—FROM AN OBIGINAL DRAWING. 
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